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encouragement, this youth, just emerg- 
ing from the mists of heathenism, breast- 
ed all these difficulties. His elder 
brother knew a little Burman, and he 
commenced study with him. After la- 
boring in the burning sun or pouring 
rain all day, he returned weary at eve, 
to spend several hours by the light of 
a wood-oil torch, studying Burman under 
the teaching of his brother till he knew 
more than his teacher. Where in the 
annals of European scholars shall we 
find a more remarkable instance, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, of a pow- 
erful mind overcoming what ordinary 
intellects would regard as insuperable 
difliculties in the acquirement of knowl- 
edge ? 

In my acquaintance with Karen con- 
verts, I have often observed with admi- 
ration the manner in which the mind, 
when brought into a right moral state, 
not only craves knowledge, but knowl- 
edge of truth; for which it seems to 
possess an Dipa 
magnet in the blotting sand, and it 


intuitive attraction. 


comes out studded with the grains of 
iron ore, while all the sand is left be- 
hind. With equal certainty the mind 
of a Karen, when the moral powers are 
in a proper condition, selects and draws 
to itself the grains of truth from the mass 
of error. Right moral affections do 
more to lead to truth, than all the works 
on reasoning that have been written, 
from the aphorisms of Gaudama to the 
logic of Whately. Quala had seen Bur- 
man books from his infancy, but he had 
had no desire to read them, because the 
Buddhist errors had 
The passion for the ability to read was 
not aroused, till he saw Cliristian books ; 
the books of truth. 


no attractions.— 


After remaining several months with 
his brother, he felt strong enough, he 
thought, to endure his father’s wrath, 
and to go forward to make a public pro- 
fession of religion. So 


he returned 


home, and soon told his father that he 
thought of going to ‘Tavoy, to visit the 
teacher; whereupon his father’s rage 
burst forth, and he replied by throwing 
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a large melon at his head, beating him 
severely; so he did not dare to go, 
though several of his companions went, 
and were baptized. 

Then Quala’s faith failed, and he com- 
plained of God's providences, a very 
common sin with Karens; and he said 
within himself, “I will never go to the 
teacher again,as longas I live; and I 
will pray no more. When the Right- 
eous One appears, my father will suffer 
himself, and I will say, ‘I did not dare 
to become a Christian on account of my 
father.’ I felt very unhappy. I wept 
all day, and thought I would starve my- 
self to death.” Ile repented of these 
feelings next day; but after remaining 
at home a brief period, he went back to 
live with his elder brother again. In a 
few months several inquirers in the 
neighborhood went to the city, and Qua- 
la accompanied them; where he was 
baptized by Ko Ing, the Burmese native 
preacher, with eighteen others,in De- 
cember, 1830. Recording this baptism, 
it was said, “ Nineteen were baptized, 
eighteen of them Karens, and one of 
them an interesting youth who has been 
He is the 
of Mohammed Safet, or 
Moung ‘Thar-apee, the highest native 
ofliver in the province. Ie is unusually 


in the school about a year. 
second son 


amiable and modest, but religion has 
made him meek and lowly, like our 
Saviour. It was indeed an interesting 
sight to behold the noble little boy go- 
ing to be baptized with a company of 
ignorant Karens, who would be spurned 
trom his father’s door.” 

Such was the prospect in the present 
and the future. Look at it in the past. 
‘That “interesting youth” received per- 
haps the best English education that has 
leen given by the mission to any one. 
When he left school, he went into mer- 
cantile business, became absorbed in the 
world, was excluded from the church 
for adultery, confessed his sin, was ulti- 
mately restored, and now holds a profit- 
able appointment in the office of an 
English official. His father, who would 
have spurned the Karens from his door, 
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has since served seven years in jail for | river, and now we are snugly housed in 
forgery; while one of those unnoted | our boat for the night. The boatmen 
“ignorant Karens” has refused to re- | are at the oars,and we are making rapid 
ceive at the hands of government an) progress up stream. Hope to reach 
oflice of more importance than the one | another large village before morning, 
then held by this Burman magistrate, | where we shall, the Lord willing, spend 
and has earned, by his unblemished | most of the day to-morrow, preaching 
Christian life for a quarter of a century, | the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
with his success as a preacher, the title 80.—On waking this morning, we 
of “ The new Karen Apostle.” found ourselves far above the village 
Before Quala’s baptism, fifteen Ka-| which we intended to visit. It appears 
rens only had been baptized, and none | that our Karen boatmen are expecting 
at any station except Tavoy, where they | to mect some of their friends at Krung 
were all baptized by Mr. Boardman. Of} Paing, and, being anxious to get through, 
these fifteen, one apostatized, four be- 
came eflicient preachers to their country- 
men, and most of them, after lives of use- 
fulness, have died in the faith, and rest 


they rowed hard all night,and passed 


| the village in silence just before day- 

| break. We were disappointed ; but as the 

| meeting commences to-morrow morning 

from their labors. at half past ten, we thought best to go 
on. 

We arrived at 2 o’clock, and received 
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JOURNAL OF MR. BIXBY, from the little Pwo church. Krung 
(Continued from p. 477, last vol.) Paing is a small Pwo Karen village, 


Visit to Krung Paing—Boat travelling, | bearing a Talaing name, which was evi- 
| dently taken from the creek leading to 


January 29, 1855, Monday evening. 
it. Tous it was Krung Paing (Bushy 


Left Maulmain early this morning en 
route for Krung Paing, to attend the | Creek) indeed. The sun was very hot 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Manl-|—the tide was low, and our progress 
main Association. Six messengers from | very slow. The banks of the creek were 
the Maulmain Burmese church, and aj covered with dense dark jungle—scarce- 
few Karens, compose our company. ly penetrable by man or beast. Bamboo 


About 2 o'clock we called at a smal! | thickets on cither side, as if dissatisfied 


Peguan village, and spent several hours | With nature’s limits, and covetous of the 
preaching tothe people. The delegates | narrow space between, are crowding up 
all took part in carrying the gospel to | their ever increasing progeny towards 
every house. The people are very igno- | the bed of the stream, and weaving their 
rant and stupid. Our message was to| thorny branches into an arch above.— 
them astrange tale. We have scattered This would be a grateful covering from 
the good seed with fidelity and hope.) the scorching sun, but they frequently 
Doubtless some fell by the way side — | send down their long limbs to thrash us, 
perhaps some fell on stony ground and | and tear a more needed shelter from 
among thorns; — God grant that some labove our heads. Our boat was well 
fall on good ground, which shall bring | nigh stripped of its covering when we 
forth thirty, sixty, and an hundred fold. | got through. Besides this, we were fre- 
But how dependent we are on the early | quently running against snags and into 
and the latter rain for a harvest in this | the tops of trees imbedded in the stream, 
dry and barren land! Our waiting eyes! and our boatmen were forced to cut 
are unto the Lord of the harvest, and | their way through. 
our expectation is from Him. We shall} Our good brethren Whitaker and 
reap if we faint not. Hibbard expect to come through in the 
At five we dined on the bank of the | night. I am quite certain that by going 
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before, we have saved them some sudden 
pereussions, which produce no very 
agreeable sensations, especially when 
“ Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
wooes the weary wanderer to rest. But 
the journey of to-day has been very 
suggestive, and to my own mind, at least, 
is an illustration of the life of a pioneer 
missionary. 

Maulmain Association — Brotherly 

ereetings. 

31.—Our annual meeting opened this 
morning under very favorable auspices, 
and there is every indication of an en- 
lightened and growing interest in these 
annual religious festivals. There are 
forty members present from the Dong- 
yahn church; and nearly all the church- 
es are largely represented. Some of the 
messengers have come a great distance, 
at great expense, exposure and hard- 
ship. Their course has been on rivers 
—over mountains and through jun- 
gles—in boats—on elephants and on 
foot— exposed to dangers by water and 
by land. 
and comforting to witness their warm 
greetings. Old friends long separated 
met and embraced each other in the 


It was peculiarly interesting 


No one could 
witness their salutations without at least 
the mental ejaculation, “How these 
brethren love one another!” ‘The Ka- 
rens have warm hearts, capable of and 


most affectionate manner. 


trained to love, and I have already seen 
unmistakable indications of supreme love 
to Christ and his cause, among them. 
The little Pwo church in this place have 
done nobly to prepare for this anniver- 
sary. 
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Comforter condescends to dwell in the 
midst of us, permeating the whole with 
his blessed influences and making us one 
in Christ Jesus. Here we are, from the 
north, the south, the east and the west 
—some from the remotest parts of the 
earth —and from six different nations 
or tribes —sitting together in this holy 
convocation. How sweet and heavenly 
is our communion! What a striking 
practical exposition of the words of our 
Saviour, “ Ye are one in Christ Jesus.” 
May the Great Ilead of the Church 
dwell richly in all our hearts, and enable 
each disciple and pastor and missionary 
to carry back new light, invigorated 
faith, and increased zeal to the several 
churches and communities where they 
reside and labor. 
Proceedings of the Association —Ordi- 
nation of a Karen preacher. 
February 3.—The past three days have 
been fully occupied with the meetings of 
the Six sermons were 
preached, in three languages, with one 
exception by natives. They were all 
well spoken of by those who understood 
them. Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted on various important subjects, 
pastors, building 
chapels, sustaining jungle schools, and 


Association. 


such as supporting 


selecting suitable young men to enter 
the theological seminary at Maulmain. 
All the exercises were conducted with 
strict propriety, and throughout all the 
deliberations the sweetest harmony pre- 
vailed. 

At the close of the session we had the 
pleasure of ordaining a Karen assistant, 
Sermon 


to nearly double its original size, and| by Rev. S. Pahpoo, pastor at Newton 


have built large and commodious tene- 
ments for the accommodation of the mes- 
sengers — besides furnishing at consid- 
erable expense various utensils for cook- 
I have 
never attended an anniversary in Amer- 


ing, and an abundance of food. 


ica, on any occasion, where there was 
more universal interest, whole-hearted- 
ness, and exquisite pleasure in the ob- 
jects of the meeting, than is manifested 
here; and what is best of all, the Holy 


and teacher in the theological school. 
Pahpoo is an excellent preacher, and is 
quite at home in three languages. He 
isa remarkable young man; a natural 
orator, a profound thinker, and a de- 
vout Christian, distinguished alike for 
industry and perseverance. He is des- 
tined to exert a powerful and salutary 
influence over the , Karen churches and 
the rising ministry. May the Great 
Head of the Church keep him from fall- 
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ing. Such men as Sau Quala and 
Pahpoo are what the Karens need.— 
They are men of the right stamp. Such 
men may well excite high hopes of suc- 
cessful missionary operations among the 
Karens, independent of foreign aid, at no 
very distant day. And there are other 
Karen preachers who, though less gifted, 
are no less devoted and faithful ; — and 
their labor is crowned with success. 
Statistics of the churches. 

This association is composed of eigh- 
teen churches, with nearly one thousand 
members. During the past year eighteen 
have died. Fifty-nine have been added 
by baptism, not including the English 
church, and fourteen have been baptized 
in connection with that church, making 
sixty-three in all: —an advance on last 
year of thirty-three. 

Some candidates for admission were 
reported by churches in charge of unor- 
dained assistants, who have not yet been 
visited by the missionary. All things 
considered, it is my ‘opinion that the 
churches were never in a more prosper- 
ous condition. Brethren Whitaker and 
Hibbard have labored faithfully among 
them, and they now see that their labor 
has not been in vain. 

We all feel greatly encouraged and 
strengthened by what we have seen on 
this delightful occasion; and we return 
toour homes and labors with stronger 
faith and brighter hopes. If delegates 
from American churches could meet 
with this association one year, and see 
the wonderful works of God among the 
heathen — how those who a few years 
ago were living in abject ignorance and 
superstition, are now in their right mind, 
intelligent, prayerful, affectionate, and 
heavenly in their disposition — we should 
never want means nor men to carry for- 
ward the glorious work. 
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The following letter was addressed to Karen 
brethren of Bassein district, and was evi- 
dently intended to minister to their consola- 
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tion and encouragement ata time of supposed 
trial and despondency. Coming from a church 
of another people, it is an apt illustration of 
the oneness of body into which we are all 
baptized, and the oneness of spirit into which 
we all have been made to drink.—1 Cor. 12: 
13. 


The Pastor of the Rangoon Burman 
Church, the Assistants, and Teachers, 
send Christian salutations to the Karen 
Pastors and Teachers, and to the disci- 
ples in the region of Bassein, assem- 
bled for worship and consultation at 
the village of our beloved brother, 
Rev. Po Onay. 


Beloved brethren, great has been 
the grace of God manifested unto you. 
’Tis only a few years since you were in 
the region of the shadow of darkness, 
without God and without hope. God in 
compassion sent teacher Abbott to preach 
to you the glad tidings of salvation, which 
he did for many years with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from heaven. He loved 
your souls and toiled hard, planted 
churches, instructed your children, and 
taught you the word of God. He has 
finished his course and now wears 
the crown of rejoicing. He died in 
America, and his dying prayer was for 
you. He prayed for you all, for the 
pastors, preachers, and churches of Bas- 
sein, and then gave up the ghost. Dear 
brethren, remember what he taught you ; 
study the word of God, which he put 
into your hands; and cleave, dear breth- 
ren, unto the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Eternal God, the only Saviour. 

Though wolves prowl about your 
sheep-fold, if you cleave to Christ, the 
great Shepherd, they will do you no 
harm. We wish you to grow in all the 
graces of faith, hope and love, and to 
become holy before God. Christ com- 
mands his disciples to love each other. 
May brotherly love abound in all of 
your churches,and may you be at peace 
among yourselves. Mark those who are 
unruly and cause divisions among you, 
and have no communication with such. 
You who are pastors, feed the flock of 
God; you who are evangelists, do the 


work of preaching as those who must 
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account for souls; and you who are 
members of the church of the living 
God, be living Christians. May you all 
puton the heavenly armor, and be able 
to stand in the evil day. Remember 
that time is short, and work while the 
day lasts. Soon, if faithful, we shall 
meet around the throne of the Eternal 
God. 

The churches of America love and 
pray for you, and cannot and will not 
forsake you. You may pray for and 
expect that God will send you teachers 
to further instruct you in the ways of 
the Lord. Be strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might. Teacher In- 
galls is most anxious to attend your pres- 
ent meeting, but fears he cannot, as he 
is pressed with a multitude of business. 
Regard the teachers at Bassein, and con- 
sult with them at all times, for God has 
placed them to watch over you. May 
the grace of God, and the love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, rest upon you all.— 
Amen. 


NINGPO. 
JOURNAL OF MR. LORD. 

Labors of the assistant at Chusan— 

Inquirers and baptisms, 

Ningpo, April 7, 1855.—Our young 
assistant, Chii Teh-pio, having been on 
a visit home fora few wecks, recently 
returned, and we sent him immediately 
to Chusan. ‘To-day we have received a 
letter from him, from which the following 
is an extract: 

“By the grace of God, a disciple of 
Jesus, Chii Teh-pio, respectfully sends 
to pastor Lord, and teachers Knowlton 
and Chiu, the following letter. 

“ The younger brother, by the mercy 
of God, had a favorable passage, and ar- 
rived at ‘Ting-hae on the 11th (28th of 
March.) The friends who reside in the 
city came together in the evening, and 
joined in the worship of the true God. 
On the Sabbath, persons from the coun- 
try who had formerly joined the Catho- 
lics, but who have now left them, came 
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in and listened to the doctrine. The 
younger brother, though busy day and 
night in efforts to spread the holy reli- 
gion, yet, on account of his natural dull- 
ness and small attainments, fears lest he 
shall not be able to make the truth plain, 
by which injury will be done to those 
whom the Lord has chosen. The teach- 
ers are desired to pray for the younger 
brother, that God will increase his wis- 
dom, so that he may understand clearly 
the heavenly doctrine ; increase his natu- 
ral powers so that he may exhibit God’s 
glory ; and increase his ability of utter- 
ance that he may proclaim the Lord’s re- 
ligion, that the mysterious doctrine, like 
seed sown upon good ground, may bear 
fruit an hundred fold, the gospel spread 
through all the earth, and all people ob- 
tain salvation. 

“This letter will be sent by Mr. 
Wong [an inquirer and applicant for 
baptism,] who is going to Ningpo, and 
who says he shall remain there a month 
or more. The elder brothers should 
spare no pains to instruct him, in order 
to enlarge his understanding, and none 
in exhorting him, in order to confirm his 
faith. Whether they meet him at their 
homes or at their chapels, they should be 
careful to instruct and exhort him, and 
let no opportunity slip; because he de- 
sires to be a disciple of Jesus. 

“The younger brother hopes to be 
present at the communion season, with 
Yu, Wong and Ho, the three persons 
who with him [the inquirer mentioned] 
expect to receive baptism. 

“Moreover he [the same inquirer] 
once said to the younger brother, 
‘While you are at Ting-hae, day and 
night preaching and praying, my heart is 
fixed: but when you are absent, it wa- 
vers.” From this it will be seen that the 
exhortations of the elder brothers must 
not be few or slight. The younger 


brother says this only from a desire to 
save his soul, and he hopes to have been 
so fortunate as not to have transgressed. 

“On the Sabbath, discourse at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, and at two in 
On Wednesday and 


the afternoon. 
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Friday evenings, discourse to larger as- 
semblies. Every forenoon, receive in- 
quirers, and call upon persons at their 
houses. Every afternoon, instruct the 
pupils [in a small day school] and ex- 
plain to them the Catechism and the 
Trimetrical Classic. Every evening, ex- 
plain the Acts of the Apostles to those 
who desire to enter the religion.” 

May 4.—The native assistant stationed 
at Chusan has come over, and with bim 
two of the three inquirers above men- 
tioned; viz. Wong and Ho. Mr. Yu, it 
is said, was anxious to come, but was 
prevented by some business which he 
eould not leave just now. Another in- 
quirer by the name of Dzing came with 
them, of whom I had before heard. They 
all called upon me to-day, and I had con- 
siderable conversation with them. This 
afternoon I had a private interview with 
the assistant, who is well acquainted with 
them all ; and was glad to find that our 
judgments, which had been formed en- 
tirely independent of each other, yet co- 
incided in every essential particular, 
both in reference to them, and the in- 
quirer Wong, who has been with us for 
the last month or more. I have appoint- 
ed another interview with him and our 
oldest assistant Chiu to-morrow morning, 
to consult further in reference to them 
previous to our church meeting, which is 
to be held in the afternoon. 

5.—The interview referred to yester- 
day was held this morning. Both the 
assistants were agreed in recommending 
to the church for examination at this 
time, only the Wong who has been with 
us for several weeks, and the Wong who 
has just come over. They have been 
inquirers for a long time, are pretty well 
known to us all, and give us very satis- 
factory evidence of a sincere desire to 
become the disciples of Jesus. The in- 
quirer Ho is also well thought of; but 
there are some difficulties betwixt him 
and some of his kindred in regard to his 
property, from which they have driven 
him in consequence of his connection 
with the Catholics. It seems desirable 
that these difficulties should, if possible, 
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be settled, before he is connected with 
us. The inquirer Dzirg is a stranger to 
most of us, and seems to know too little 
of the gospel to feel much of its power. 

6.—Lord’s day. The two persons ac- 
cepted yesterday were baptized this af- 
ternoon at two o'clock. At four, the 
members of the church assembled for 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper. 
Previous to administering the ordinance, 
the Scriptures were read, and a short 
sermon preached from the words, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow 
me.” 

26.—The wife of our assistant Gyiu 
She had been ill 
several months, and most of the time 
confined to her bed. I am not aware 
that she had ever manifested any special 


died this morning. 


interest in the Christian religion previous 
to her illness. But during this time, and 
especially during the last few weeks of 
her life, she frequently expressed herself 
a believer, and of her own accord de- 
sired prayer and religious conversation. 
She could converse but little, and her 
mind was dark and confined in regard to 
the way of salvation. She said, how- 
ever, that she believed in the true God, 
and in his Son Jesus Christ, and desired 
that they should make her well; though 
she did not appear to be afraid todie. I 
believe that it is possible fora person to 
be saved who has but little light. Whether 
she will be found of that number in the 
great day when all things shall be made 
known, we must wait to see. The oc- 
currence of such an event, however, is 
calculated to waken reflections of a se- 
rious and melancholy character; not so 
much in regard to the one who has 
gone—she may be saved—as the multi- 
tudes that must soon follow by the same 
dark path to a darker and more hopeless 
eternity. 
Condition of females in China. 

The condition of females in China is one 

calling for the deepest commiseration ; not 


only because it is one of degradation 
and wretchedness, but also because it is 
one which makes it extremely difficult 
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to accomplish much for their benefit. 
Their physical condition is one of abject 
servitude. They are slaves to their pa- 
rents and superiors, slaves to their hus- 
bands, and slaves to the most imperious 
and degrading passions. Their intel- 
lectual condition is one of extreme igno- 
rance. None are educated in the proper 
sense of the word, and probably not one 
in a thousand ever comes so near it as to 
be able to read. And true it is that 


“ A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs.” 


Unaccustomed to exercise, the intellee- 
tual powers remain enfeebled, and the 


mind becomes a barren dreary waste, or | 


rather grows up into a dark and terrible 
wilderness of evil. Their moral condi- 
tion I cannot better deseribe than in the 
language of the apostle Paul: “ Being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornica- 


r 


tion, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness, full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity, whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boast- 
ers, inventors of evil things, disobedient 
to parents, without understanding, cove- 


nant breakers, without natural affection, 
implacable, unmerciful; who, knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, 
not only do the same, but have pleasure 
in them that do them.” 

As Chinese females can seldom read, 
we cannot, of course, benefit them with 
books. The only means we have, there- 
fore, of making them acquainted with 
Christianity is oral instruction; and our 
opportunities for this are exceeding lim- 
ited. They will seldom come when you 
preach the gospel, and you cannot often 
goto them. ‘This is true of the lower 
and middle classes. Those who belong 
to the higher classes are removed en- 
tirely beyond your reach. Upon such 
ignorant, superstitious and degraded 
minds, such hardened, deceitful and 
vicious hearts, it would be difficult to 
operate under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; but the difficulty is greatly 
increased under circumstances like these. 
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“ And who,” we may ask, “ is sufficient 
for these things ?” 

June 7.—Dr. and Mrs. Macgowan re- 
turned to-day from their journey south, 
having been absent about six months. 
Mrs. Macgowan appears much improved 
in health, and they all appear to have 
been considerably benefited. 

9.—Saturday evening. Weary and 
care-worn, I am brought to the close of 
another week. How rapidly time flies ! 
How near the last day approaches! 
How great the work! How feeble the 
instrumentality ! 

Ephesians, with notes, is just printed, 
and I am occupied part of the time 
| which I can get for study, in preparing 


notes on Galatians. I cannot but hope 
that these labors will be of some service 
in making these portions of Scripture 
more intelligible to those who attempt to 
read them. 
Additional baptisms. 

30.—Our regular church meeting, 
which occurs once in two months, was 
held this afternoon. Five persons, four 
men and one woman, were examined as 
candidates for baptism and membership. 
All were accepted, though the baptism 
of the woman is to be deferred until 
our next communion season. Two of the 
male candidates are from Chusan; one, 
a young man, who when a boy lived a 
year or two with Dr. Macgowan, is, I 
believe, from the northern part of the 
Canton province, and is now temporari- 
ly at Ningpo on business ;* the other two 
are natives and residents of Ningpo. 

July 1.—The members of the church 
witha number of other friends assem- 
bled this evening to witness the baptism 
of the four male candidates above men- 
tioned. After a few remarks by the as- 
sistant Chiu, explaining the nature and 
design of the ordinance, and prayer by 
the pastor, they were led down into the 
water and “buried with Christ in bap- 
tism.” In the afternoon, we assembled 
at the chapel to celebrate the Lord’s 


* This person is probably Aming, whose nter- 
esting history is given in the Magazine for Jan. 
uary, pp.9—12. Ed. 
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supper. 

tributed, a short sermon was preached 
from the words:—* Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” 

8.—The weather has been excessively 
hot for the last few days, and I have been 
able to do but little except a few hours 
in the morning. Have some heart aches 
about some one or two of our disciples. 
The Lord keep them by his power 
through faith unto salvation. Dr. and 
Mrs. Macgowan have left usagain. They 
have gone to Chin-hae, a district city, 
about fifteen miles from Ningpo, situated 
at the mouth of the river, where they 
propose to spend the rest of the summer, 
in order to avoid the greater heat and 
miasma of this place. 

August 1.—Mr. and Mrs. Knowlton 
left us to-day for Chusan, where they 
propose to spend a few weeks, partly for 
the benefit of the change, and partly to aid 
in the work which we trust the Lord has 
begun, and is carrying on in that place. 

The Catholic influence in Chusan. 

20.—A few days ago, our assistant 
stationed at Chusan sent me over a let- 
ter which one of the disciples, who had 
formerly been connected with the Cath- 
olics, had received from the Catholic 
bishop, urging him to return to the 
bosom of the church, and threatening 
him with the terrors of excommunica- 
tion in case he did not comply within 
ten days. This disciple requested the 
assistant to aid him in preparing a reply, 
which he did, and a copy of which he 
also sent me. The reply is a good one, 
but I am sorry to learn that owing to an 
interview which the disciple had with 
the bishop about this time, it was not 
sent. I think, however, it will be sent 
yet; and if so, it will administer to the 
pride and arrogance of his holiness a 
respectful, but severe reproof. 

The Catholics are in great trouble on 
our account, and they are doing all in 
their power to injure us. No means 
will be left untried to draw away our 
disciples, or to involve them in difficul- 
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Before the elements were dis- 
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have been able to accomplish little or 
nothing. But it is too much to hope 
that their desires will always fail. But 
I have great confidence in the wisdom 
and prudence of the assistant stationed 
there, and still greater confidence in the 
wisdom and faithfulness of the “ good 
Shepherd,” who leadeth and defendeth 
the feeblest of his flock. 


Chinese pirates. 

23. — This morning, at daylight, forty- 
three criminals were beheaded on the 
military parade ground on the east bank 
of the river. They were a portion of a 
gang of pirates, who were taken and 
brought in a few days ago by some pi- 
ratical junks which have been bought 
It is 
only a few weeks since some twenty poor 
wretches were executed for the same 
crime. The coast, all the way from 


into the service of the mandarins. 


‘Cochin China to the Corea, is swarming 
with these miscreants. It is almost im- 
possible for native trading vessels now to 
go to sea without a foreign convoy; and 
even then, they are by no means safe. 


Baptistery —Hopeful moral aspect of 
Chusan. 

September 2.— Lord's day. The fe- 
male candidate received two months ago 
was baptized this afternoon in the bap- 
tistery recently constructed in one of 
the mission chapels. There were quite 
a number present besides the members 
of the church, all of whom remained 
quietly and respectfully during the bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper. 

A baptistery, perhaps, is a novel thing 
among missionaries. But there are sev- 
eral considerations which make this an 
almost necessary convenience in this 
place, especially when the ordinance is 
to be administered to females. 1. Their 
small feet makes it difficult for them to 
go into the water, when the ground is 
uneven and uncertain. 2. It is often 


necessary for the candidate to travel in 
inconvenient circumstances and in bad 
weather a long distance to and from the 
place of baptism. 3. It is less offensive 


ties with the authorities. As yet they 


to Chinese notions of propriety, to ad- 
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minister this ordinance to females in- 
doors than without. 

The assistant, most of the disciples, 
and two or three inquirers, were over 
from Chusan to attend the ordinances. 
If the Lord should continue to prosper 
our work at Chusan, it may be desira- 
ble by and by to organize a church 
there. In this case it would be very 
desirable that one of the missionaries 
spend most of his time there. Indeed 
it is, I think, desirable at present; and 
yet it is dificult to see how this can be 
accomplished. So far as present appear- 
ances are concerned, it is a more hope- 
ful field for missionary labor than Ning- 
po. 

Tract distribution at Hang Chau. 

18.—We have sent our native assist- 
ants, Chiu and Chii, to Hang Chau, the 
capital of this province, to distribute 
Scriptures and tracts during the great 


literary examinations which occur at this | 
' IT have recently received letters from the 


time. It is estimated that not less than 
ten thousand scholars attend these exam- 
inations. It was thought, therefore, 
to be a favorable opportunity for this 


MISCE 


CALCUTTA MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE. 

It is known to many of our readers, 
that in 1854 the Baptist (Eng.) Mis- 
sionary Society deputed one of its sec- 
retaries, E. B. Underhill, Esq., to visit 
its missions in India and Ceylon. The 
objects of this appointment, as_pre- 
sented in the Instructions of the Com- 
mittee, were various and of grave im- 
portance. One was to make arrange- 
ments for the settlement, at their sta- 
tions, of brethren then about to enter 
on the mission service in the East, 
and the selection of suitable localities. 
Another had _ reference to the relations 
of the missionaries to the Society, and 
the manner of their support. Litherto, 
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kind of labor. At first we contemplated 
sending only the older assistant, Chiu, 
as we did not like to spare the other 
from his station at Chusan; but it was 
finally concluded that the object was one 
of suflicient importance to justify the 
sending of the other also, especially as 
he would be absent only two or three 
weeks. ‘The Presbyterian mission have 
also sent one of their assistants, to engage 
in the same work. They all go in com- 
pany, thus acting out what we all pro- 
fess, that our work is one. “ One is our 
Master, even Christ, and all we are 
brethren.” On the Sabbath evening 
previous to their departure, a meeting 
was held for prayer and conference with 
reference to the object, at which nearly 
all the missionaries and native disciples 
connected with the two missions were 
present. May the Lord go with these 
Christians, open the way before them, 


and give them a heart to labor for him. 
assistant Chiu, informing me of their 


safe arrival, and of the commencement 
of their work. 


LLANY. 


| all matters connected with the mission 

in India, pecuniary and otherwise, have 
|in the first instance been brought 
| before, and in some measure decided by, 
| the brethren in Calcutta; while the 

necessary expenditure has been effected 
through the agency of the Superintend- 
ent of the Mission Press. “ We have 
resolved,” said the Committee, “ that the 
missionaries, and the expenditure of the 
mission funds, shall henceforth be under 
our immediate direction and control. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that for the future, every missionary (in 
fulfilling the duties he has undertaken) 
should correspond directly with us, and 
receive from us the directions that are 


necessary for his work; and also that 
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no expenditure of the funds of the Soci- 
ety will be sanctioned, which has not re- 
ceived our approval.” A third topic for 
deliberative discussion was the employ- 
ment of native converts as pastors of the 
native churches, and the independence 
of the native churches themselves. 

The deputation was desired to urge 
upon the attention of the missionaries 
“the paramount duty of preaching the 
gospel to all classes, especially to the 
natives, and of imparting to them, by 


viva voce communications, a knowledge of 


salvation; * * * without undervaluing 
other kinds of Christian exertion, such as 
schools, and the distribution of Scriptures 
and tracts, to bring prominently before 
the brethren the examples of our Lord 
and his apostles, who ‘ by the foolishness 
of preaching’ sought to spread, and 
spread so successfully, the word of life.” 
A due share of attention was to be given 
to the educational department, and es- 
pecially to the establishment of a pro- 
posed normal school at Serampore for 
the training of native youth for school- 
masters, and the boarding-school for 


girls at Intally. Another subject was | 
the training of native Christians for the | 


ministry of the word, either as pastors 
or evangelists. And another, the pres- 


ent condition and future management | 
of the Press; also the translation, print- | 
ing, and distribution of the Holy Scrip- | 


tures; with other matters of less general 
interest. 

In pursuance of these instructions, 
the missionaries of the Society in Ben- 
gal were invited by the deputation to a 
conference on the subjects to be sub- 
mitted. The conference was held at 
Calcutta, extending from Aug. 22 to 
Sept. 12, 1855. ‘Twenty-two mission- 
aries were in attendance, and the follow- 
ing list of “ Subjects for Discussion ”— 
we give them in full, for their suggestive 
character — was laid before them. 

“1, Missions to the heathen.—Their 
primary purpose and authority—The 
spirit in which they should be carried on. 
Difficulties peculiar to Bengal, and how 
to be met—Is the agency at the com- 
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mand of the churches of Christ sufficient 
to secure success ?—The conditions of 
success. 

“2. Preaching.—Its position, value 
and results, in the evangelization of a hea- 
then land, with reference to other modes 
of missionary labor —Local stations, 
their advantages and disadvantages— 
Can stated congregations be formed. 
Itineracy.—Low to be carried on in the 
;towns and villages of Bengal—at what 


_seasons—By whom should itinerant jour- 
neys be made—Value of native converts 


_as itinerants and preachers—Should itin- 
-eracy be desultory, occasional, unfre- 
/quent, as it respects the missionary’s 

visits to places, or can means be devised 
to prolong his stay should encourage- 
‘ment present itsel{—The cost of itinera- 


cy, how to be met—Treatment of in- 
| quirers met with on missionary tours— 
/The formation of congregations and 
‘churches as the result specially to be 
| Labors on the Sabbath. 

| “3. Native Churches and Pastors.— 


aimed at 


Is it the missionary’s duty to assume the 


pastorate of native churches ?—What 
number of converts should be deemed 


suflicient to constitute a church—Is a 
_ perfect or imperfect organization of the 
'converts into churches desirable at an 


| 


early period, or should they continue, 
and how long, in a state of dependence 
on the missionary—Native pastors, why 
so few or none hitherto in Bengal— 
where to be obtained—by whom to be 
first chosen—their support—The rela- 
tions of native pastors and their churches 


to the missionaries and to the Society— 
What native congregations in Bengal it 
is desirable to organize into distinct 
churches with native pastors—lIs it de- 


sirable to establish a distinction between 
native pastors and native preachers, or 
evangelists ? 

“4, Schools—Results and value of 
schools as a means of evangelization.— 
Have they answered expectation—For 
| whom to be established—For heathen or 
| Christian children, or both ?—The pres- 
ent condition of our schools and means 
of improvement—The subjects of in- 
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struction—Instruction by means of the 
English language or the vernacular. 
Female extent in the 
missions of the Society in Bengal—Its 
diflieulty—Boarding schools for boys 
and girls—Reasons for them, and the 
principles on which they should be car- 
ied on.—The native Christian Institu- 
tion at Intally—Its history and future 
management—The payment of the schol- 
ars for attendance—F ees for tuition. 

“5. Grants in Aid.—As offered by 
the Government of India, can they be 
accepted by missionaries of the Society. 
—Intluence of such grants on mis- 
sion schools—Intfluence of. Government 
schools on our mission schools. 

“6. Serampore College.—lIts relations 
to the Society and its missionaries— 
The theological class for training native 
preachers—The education required— 
Rules for the admission of students, and 


of instruction—Term of study—Sup- 
port of students—Class for training 


Schoolmasters 


of whom to be constitu- 
ted—subjects and medium of instruction 
—Rules for the admission of pupils and 
their conduct. 

“7, Native Christians —Their social 
condition—Their relations to the pro- 
prietors of the land—Degree of perse- 
eution endured by them on confessing 
Christ—The causes of it—Marriage— 
Polygamy—Is caste retained ?—Their 
recognition by the laws of the land— 
Means of their elevation and improve- 
ment—Ought temporal aid to be given 
to the indigent ?—Christian Villages— 
Ilistory and condition of those connect- 
ed with the Missions of the Society—Is 
it desirable to perpetuate them ?— 
General principles that should govern 
the relation of the missionary to the 
native converts. 

“8, Salaries—The principle of main- 
tenance of missionaries and individuals 
employed by the Society—Rent of 
houses and allowances—Salaries of native 
preachers—Its amount—Allowances. 

“9, Widows and Orphans of Mis- 
sionaries—Provision to be made for 
them. 
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“10. Mission Houses and Chapels.— 
Kind of buildings required—Average 
cost—Whether temporary or permanent 
in their character—Chapels, by whom 
to be built—Style and general character 
of chapels, for native congregations. 

Its importance—Arrangements for the 
future—Intally—Allipore. The relations 


Calcutta as a Mission Station— 


of the two native churches to each other 
and the Mission—Can the Mission be 
extended and how ? 

“12, Stations in the Mofusvil.—Their 
requirements—should any be given up? 
—What new station should be opened? 
—Means at command for the extension 
of the mission—Number of missionaries 
required. 

13. 
Scriptures and Books. 


Translation and Distribution of 
Value to the 
missionary—The present condition of 
scriptural translation in Bengal—Should 


for the conduct of the class—Language | books be given away or sold ?—Class_ of 


books required for the heathen—for 
native Christians—Facilities for distribu- 
tion—Reception given to the Scriptures 
and religious works by the heathen. 

“14. Annual Conference of Mission- 
aries.—Shall Bengal be formed into one 
or more districts for mission purposes ? 
—Objects of the assembly—Rules for 
its conduct. 

“15. Expenditure of Mission Funds. 
—Annual estimates—Ilow the funds are 
to be distributed—Correspondence with 
the Ilome Committee—Local contribu- 
tions and their application.” 

To this list of subjects was afterwards 
added another topic,—* The relation of 
this Mission to other Missions.” 

The several topics were made matters 
of distinct discussion, and a report on 
each of them was presented by the sev- 
eral committees to which they had been 
referred. 

Our limits will not allow us to give a 
full abstract of these reports. We can 
only advert briefly to some of the more 
important, and of general interest. 

In the report on Missions to the Hea- 
then, after considering the authority on 
which they rest, and the conditions of 
success, allusion was made to “ difficulties 
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peculiar to Bengal,” such as “ the phys- | 


ical state of the country, rendering 
travelling expensive and laborious; the 
frightfully demoralized condition of the 
Hindu, in high life as well as low; the | 
institution of caste; the social position | 
of the poor; the oppression and tyranny | 
which grinds down the ryot everywhere ; | 
and the general instability and weakness 


of character, and distressing apathy” of | 
the people. | 
In discussing the subject of Preaching, | 
—the precise subject was “ preaching to 
the heathen and Mohammedans,’—the 
Conference understood by preaching, | 
“ the oral communication, with a view to | 
win souls to Christ, of the great truths | 
of the gospel, particularly those which 
refer to the lost condition of sinful man; | 
and to the way of salvation through faith 
in Christ crucified. It was felt by all, 
that this work of preaching was the pri- 
mary agency that should be employed | 


in missionary labor; whilst at the same 
time it was acknowledged that other | 
agencies, such as educational labors, 
were not only important in themselves, | 
but also valuable as auxiliaries to preach- 
ing. In Bengal especially, the distribu- 
tion of Scriptures and tracts was deemed 
an almost indispensable adjunct to preach- 
ing.” 

“ With reference to the value and re- 
sults of such preaching, it was stated 
that very few manifest cases of decided 
individual conversion had been known 
to result directly from preaching to the 
heathen; many more, comparatively 
speaking, having resulted from preach- 
ing to native Christian congregations, 
consisting of church-members, and per- 
sons who have renounced caste and 
placed themselves under regular Chris- 
tian instruction. But the extensive 
preaching that has been carried on, 
has in many a district removed the gross 
ignorance and the inveterate prejudices 
of the people, and given them a strong 
impression in favor of the gospel and its 
messengers.” 

Reference was had to the advantages 
and the disadvantages of “ fixed mission- 
ary stations.” “To the missionary, a 
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settled station affords not only a home 
for himself and his family, but also an 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his district, and with the 
places where the gospel can be preached 
to the greatest advantage, as well as of 


exhibiting the Christian character long 


enough to produce an impression upon 
the surrounding population, and to se- 
cure their esteem and confidence. It is 
useful to inquirers, by enabling them 
readily to ascertain the place where they 
can obtain instruction and sympathy. 
On the other hand, fixed stations have 
a tendency to stereotype missionary 
efiort, and to cireumscribe it within too 
narrow limits. It was felt strongly that 
the light of the gospel should not be 
concentrated in one populous district, 
whilst another, equally populous, and 
perhaps not far off, is left in utter dark- 
ness. At the same time it was urged 
that a missionary’s usefulness would be 
materially curtailed, if he was not al- 
lowed to remain in the same place long 
enough to make the weight of his Chris- 
tian character and example to be felt 
throughout the neighborhood.” 

The importance of itineracy was ac- 
knowledged by all; but the work is diffi- 
cult and costly. The expense has been 
met in most cases from other sources 
than the funds of the Society. And if 
it has not been engaged in as extensively 
as could be wished, “the cause must be 
sought chiefly in the difficulty, hitherto 
experienced by many, of procuring the 
necessary pecuniary means.” Preaching, 
especially on itinerating tours, can best 
be performed by missionaries and na- 
tive preachers conjointly. “It is not 
thought desirable to send forth native 
preachers exclusively ; partly because 
they often meet, when alone, with very 
rude and overbearing treatment; and 
chiefly, because the simple fact of 
missionaries preaching themselves, is 
known to produce a deeper impression 
upon the heathen in favor of the gos- 
pel.” 

From the report on Native Churches 
and Pastors we quote more largely. 
Ilaving spoken of the constitution of 
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churches, and their early relations to the 
Christian missionary, the report pro- 
ceeds:—“In the midst of this growth 


and increase of churches, the character 
of the missionary as primarily an evan- 
gelist should never be lost sight of by 
himself or his people. The very fact 
of his being sent from a distant land to 
preach the gospel of Jesus to those 
without a knowledge of it, should re- 


mind both that his thoughts ought to 
reach toward the regions beyond those 
where Christ is known, and that he 
is a debtor, should opportunity ever be 
presented, to preach the gospel there 
also. ‘The demands on his and 
anxiety, which the very success that God | 


time 


has granted brings him, should be | 
viewed with suspicion, if not impatience ; | 
and both missionary and people should 
ever look on their connexion as a mere 
The continued susten- 


temporary one. 
tation of Christianity in any place must 


not depend on foreign aid. The primi- | 


tive history of the church, as well as the | 


necessity of the case, must teach this. | 
We have not perhaps to preach to a 


people so prepared to receive the truth 


concerning Jesus, as were the first con- | 
verts to Christianity in most Jewish and | 
Gentile cities:—the national character 
of those around us has been thought by 


some more degraded and_ helpless than 
that of those who were first wrought upon 
by the truth : — but as our work is to dif 
fuse a knowledge that shall elevate this | 
character, the question is only one of 
time. ‘The principles on which the first | 
missions were conducted we must seek 
to act upon in those of our time, and as 


in the case of the cities of Asia and 


those of Greece, so in those of Bengal, 
Christianity must not always look for | 
the superintendence and personal minis- 
try of the agents who have introduced 
it. 

“ The necessity which we thus recog- 
nize is not new, either to our own minds, 
or the minds of many of whom we now 
have the oversight. From an early 
period in the history of our mission — 
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even so far back as 1805,* it has been 
acknowledged as a thing to be sought 
after: — and during the last few years it 
has been frequently insisted on by some 
The prinei- 
pal difficulties which we anticipate in an 


of us amongst our people. 


attempt to free ourselves from the care 
of any of our churches, will arise from 


* The following paragraphs are from a 
pamphlet entitled the “ Form of Agreement, 
respecting the great principles upon which the 
brethren of the Mission at Serampore think it 
their duty to act in the work of instructing 
the heathen, agreed upon at a meeting of 
the brethren, at Serampore, on Monday, Oct. 
7, 1805.” 

“Still further to strengthen the cause of 
Christ in this country, and,as far asin our 
power, to give it a permanent establishment, 
even when the efforts of Europeans may fail, 
we think it our duty, as soon as possible, to 
advise the native brethren, who may be form- 
ed into separate churches, to choose their 
pastors and deacons from amongst their own 


| countrymen, that the word may be statedly 


preached, and the ordinances administer- 
ed in each chureh, by the native minister, 
aus much as possible, without the interference 
of the missionary of the district, who will 
constantly superintend their affairs, give them 
advice in cases of order and discipline, and 


| correct any errors into which they may fall; 


and who, joying and beholding their’ order, 
and the steadfastness of their faith in Christ, 
may direct his efforts continually to the 
planting of new churches in other places, and 
to the spread of the gospel throughout his 
By this 


| means, the unity of the missionary character 


will be preserved, all the missionaries will 
still form one body, each one moveable as the 
good of the cause may require; the different 
native churches will also naturally learn to 
care and provide for their ministers, for their 
church expenses, the raising places of wor- 
ship, &c., and the whole administration will 
assume a native aspect; by which means the 
inhabitants will more readily identify the 
cause as belonging to their own nation, and 
their prejudices at falling into the hands of 
Europeans will entirely vanish. It may be 
hoped too that the pastors of these churches, 
and the members in general, will feel a new 
energy in attempting to spread the gospel, 
when they shall thus freely enjoy the privi- 
leges of the gospel amongst themselves. 

“ Under the divine blessing, if, in the course 
of a few years, a number of native churches 
be thus established, from them the word of 
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the reluctance of the churches them- 
selves to endeavor to stand alone: and 
it is not to be concealed that our con- 
viction of the insufliciency of many of 
them to do so, would prevent at present 
a very hearty and general desire for the 
trial. There is, we acknowledge, a dan- 


ger of fondling and spoiling, by our | 


caution and anxiety — but there is also 


God may sound out even to the extremities of 
India; and numbers of preachers being raised 
up and sent forth, may form a body of native 
missionaries, inured to the climate, acquaint- 
ed with the customs, language, mod 
speech and re: 
to become perfectly familiar w 
enter their houses, to live upon their food, to 
sleep with them, or under a tree; and wh 

may travel from one end of the country to 
the other almost without any expense. These 
churches will be in no immediate danger of 


th them, to | 


falling into errors or disorders, because the 
whole of their affairs will be constantly su- 
perintended by a European missionary. The | 
advantages of this plan are so evident, that to 
carry it into complete effect ought to be our 
continued concern. That we may discharge 
the important obliga! 
these infant churches when formed, and of 
urging them to maintain a steady dis sciplit Ie, 
to hold forth the clear and cheering light of 
evangelical truth in this region and shado 

of death, and to walk in all respects as those 


darky 


ions of watching over 


who have been called out of 
marvellous light, we should continually go to 
the Source of all grace and strength; for if, to 


to 


become the she sphery d of one church bea most 
solemn and weighty charge, what must it be 
to watch over a number of churches just 
raised from a state of heathenism, and placed 
at a distance from each other.” 

In a letter from Mr. Fuller, the first Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, to Mr. 
Ward, dated December 2d, 1806, he remarks 
upon this: — 

“TJ like your plan of having native officers 
to the native churches, and of the missionaries 
retaining their missionary character; and so, 
I think, do all my brethren. The influence 
which a missionary in a district will have 
over the church or churches in that district 
will not be authoritative but persuasive, not 
official but natural; that is, the mere influ- 
ence which arises from superior wisdom and 
experience. Ifit should so happen that ana- 
tive pastor should have more wisdom and 
rectitude than the missionary of his district, 
he will have just as much right to advise and 
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the opposite error of anticipating both 
the providence and the grace of God ;— 
his providence, in requiring of the people 
under our care more than their worldly 
circumstances allow them to perform — 
the sovereignty of his grace, in expect 
ing them equal to the discharge of 
duties for which they have not received 
the necessary qualifications.” 

The report answers the inquiry, 
“Why are there so few, or rather, why 
are there no Native Christians sustain- 


ling an independent pastoral ojjice among 
the churches of Bengal ?"—in the fol- 
lowing words. “An eflicient pastor 
| should not only (thoroughly know his 
| people — sympathize with them—live 
’| amongst them —interchange thoughts 
| freely with them —) but he needs such 
a degree of moral courage to reprove 
| sin — such a removal from the danger of 


exercising a petty tyranny by virtue of 
his office — such a freedom from party- 


spirit — such an acknowledged eminence 
among his throuch the exhibition 
of Christian character, and the possession 
therefore of moral influence, that few, if 
any, of our brethren have commended 
w | themselves as qualified, both mentally 
and morally, to stand forth apart from 
the European ats sionary, as the leaders 


assign this as le Chics 


| 
their people.—IWe would distinctly 
reason for the 


m that is lamented—tIt may have 
“toe that j in some of us there have been 
too much timidity and too little confi- 
dence in the grace of God, as it might 
be illustrated in the experience of our 
brethren. Weare not conscious, how- 
ever, of a desire to retain our hold on 
these churches through our love of 
power, nor do we wish to have dominion 
over their faith : — we have no desire to 
assimilate our work in India to that of 
our brethren in the pastoral office at 
home :—and those of us most burdened 
with a pastoral relation, do not shrink 
from the greater physical labor or self- 
denial which might be required in 
making known the gospel to those not 
yet within the church. When we can 


admonish him as the missionary him.” 


find men to take the oversight of those 
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whom we have exhorted, comforted, and 
charged as a father doth his children — 
of whom we have been jealous with a 
godly jealousy, the readiness with which 
we left our earliest homes and friends 
in obedience to our convictions of duty, 
is an assurance, at least to ourselves, that 
we shall have streneth of faith and love. 
to leave all our new connexions and 


associations which may have almost re- | 


newed to us in this foreign land the 
pleasures of home, and go whither di- 
vine direction may lead us. 


“ As a preliminary step to such a con- | 


summation, several of ovr brethren, as i 
well known, have Jong been in the habit 
of working with native preachers, who 
have had, under the European brother’ 
general superintendence, the pastor: | 


oversight of some ehurch or station in 


the district of theiy labors. Several of 


these churches and co-pastors might be 
recommended, some of the brethren 
think, to ma 
alone. There has, for the reasons above 


stated, been a hesitation in surrendering 


’ 


the attempt to stand 


all right of interference in matters of 


ehureh-discintine and government ; — | 


we hope the hesitation will not long con- 


tinue, convinced that the time 


oon 

come in many places, and mutels 
in all, when, to use the language of 
the first Secretary of our Society, *th 


influence which a missionary shall have 
inadistrict must be persuasive not autho 
‘alo and he mu 


look for it only as the result ef supe rior 


alive, a note? 


wisdom and rience 


An exception, however, is taken under 


this general principle, in favor of central 


stations. “ Inthe central station,in which 


the European missionary may have hi 
residence and home, it will be desirable 
that he always have an official authority ; 
first of all, for the sake of those who may 


appear as new converts under his minis- | who were 


try. It would be unnatural to turn every 


inquirer, Whom he has interested with re- 


ligious truth, into the hands of another; 


and it appears from apostolic precedent, 


that where the evangelist or missionary 
may be, who has brought the gospel to a 
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active teacher, and recognized as having 
The great field of the 
success would generally 
seem to be the congregation went to as- 


chief authority. 
missionary’s 


semble at stated seasons with native 
Christians in the house of prayer, and 


| 


naturally he would deprecate haste in 


surrendering a position of usefulness as 
‘teacher to such a congregation, ifonly a 
very inefficient substitute could be 


. 
| found.” 


The report advocates the propriety of 


‘ 


| choosing a pastor, as also the deacons, 
not only out of the people, but by the 
people themselves. With reference to 
‘this point, “ naturally we may expect 
| that the advice of a missionary will be 
asked on such a matter; and in the first 
surrender of his authority, the mission- 
ary’s approval of his successor may be 
thorght requisite to the ratification of 
‘the church’s choice; but we are very 
generally and strongly convinced that, 
after independence has been recognized, 
interference and meddling will impede, 
‘rather than advance, the growth of such 

Christian community. 
« The question relative to the support 


1 


of these independent native pastors, has 
presented a great difliculty in making a 
general trial of their capacity for inde- 
pendence. The extreme poverty and 


mall numbers of many of our churches 


in Bengal, preclude the hope of their 
being soon released from the control of 
the missionary or the Society. While, 


however, we think that the full indepen- 
dence of action in a church cannot be 


secured while its support is extraneous, 
| the present poverty of a people should 
not be held a sufficient reason of itself to 
| prevent the trial of an independent pas- 
torate. It might be consistent with the 
| ere at ol.ject of the Missionary Society to 
help, at least for a season, a poor people 


willing to exert themselves for 
| 


the support of him who labored amongst 
them in the Lord. For doing much be- 


| yond this duly of supporting themselves, 

lno native church is at present compe- 

tent.” 

With reference to immediate action on 

place, there he should be found the most | this subject, the report recommends that 
4 


four churches, which are designated, be 
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encouraged to make the trial. 
Notices of other reports we must de- 
fer to a subsequent number. 


| 


| 
| 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF BENGAL 
MISSION ARIES. | 
Within the period oecupied by the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference, of which 
we have given notices in the preceding | 
article, a recess of four days was set apart, 
from Sept. 4th to Sept. 7th, for the pur- | 
pose of holding a series of meetings with 
missionaries of other denominations la- 
boring in the province of Bengal. Fifty 
missionaries were in attendance on the 
meetings, embracing, beside those in 
the Baptist connection, missionaries of | 
the Established and Free Churches of 
Scotland, the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, and the Cathedral Mission in Calcut- 
ta. We are indebted to the “ Friend of 
India,” of Sept.13, for a synopsis of) 
the discussions and opinions which 
prevailed in the Conference. “ Each sub- | 
ject was introduced by a written paper, 
and every discussion was followed by 
a resolution expressing the opinion en- 
tertained respecting it, either unani- | 
mously or by a majority of the missiona- 
ries.” 
The question naturally presented first 
for the consideration of the Conference 
was that of the progress which Christian 
missions have made in Bengal, and the 


signs by which that progress is Cistin- 
guished. Important evidence on this 
subject was given by missionaries resi- | 
dent in different districts, some of whom 
have labored there for more than thirty | 


years; and the testimony of all, compar- 


ed and combined together, presented a 
view of that progress of the most en- 
couraging kind. The chief result is 
found in the individual converts, living 
and dead, whom the missions have re- 
ceived. It was shown also that about 
ninety native churches have been estab- 
lished, including fifteen thousand nomi- 


nal Christians; and that in the districts 
of Backergunge and Krishnaghur, in the 


February, 


rice plain south of Calcutta, and in the 
province of Orissa, the success of the 


gospel has been most marked. Apart 


from this class of results, one most en- 
couraging sign of progress, in the efficient 
material agency now placed at the com- 
mand of missionaries, is observable. An- 
other is seen all over the country in the 


change which has passed over Hindu 
"society generally ; in the extensive knowl- 


edge of the gospel, the diminution of 
angry discussion with missionaries, the 
attention paid by the people to what is 
preached, and their frequent acknowl- 
edgment that their own religions are 
false and weak, while Christianity is 


strong and true. Such a state of things 


is A vast improvement on former times. 
With this subject was properly asso- 
ciated that of the difficulties which hin- 


| der missions in India. While some ob- 


stacles to the gospel are common to all 
places where human beings dwell, and 
others are met with in all idolatrous 
countries, it was shown that there are 


numerous difficulties peculiar to India; 


i derived from the character of the peo- 


ple; from the doctrines, rites and insti- 
tutions of the Hindu religion; and from 
the position in which the missionary 
himself is pla ed. The effect of these 
difficulties is to necessitate peculiar 


| phases of missionary work, intended di- 


rectly to encounter them: and it was 


‘unanimously agreed that not only was it 


right and wise to form such plans, but 
experience had proved them suecessful 
in rendering the difficulties less formida- 
ble than at first. 

The third topie discussed was that of 
vernacular preaching, which was allowed 
by the majority of those present to be 
the most important department of their 
labor. Various missionaries spoke on 
its great value, the best mode of carry- 
ing iton, the plans by which it should 
be accompanied, and the results it has 
brought forth. The plan of extensively 
itinerating through districts and in towns 
where no missionaries permanently re- 
side, was warmly commended, and the 


| most effective mode of accomplishing it 
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discussed. With a view to promote ver- 
nacular preaching amongst the heathen, 
it was unanimously resolved by the Con- 
ference to publish, for the use of mission- 
aries, a kind of Bazar Companion, simi- 
lar to the one in use among the Orissa 
missionaries ; containing outlines of ad- 
dresses suitable to Hindus; lists of ob- 
ections offered by them to Christian 
arguments, with appropriate replies ; lists 
of similes and illustrations to be employ- 
edin preaching; theological terms, with 


both their Hindu and Christian micane | 


ings ; quotations from the Shasters ; texts 
from the Christian Seriptures, and so on. 
The book will be ef a portable size, in- 
terleaved, and 
hundred pages. 

The subject of English missionary ed- 


containing about two 


ucation received full consideration. The | 


leading paper pointed out with great 
clearness its peculiar sphere, its special 


aim, its real influence and its success. 


} 


The institutions formed for carrying it 


on were shown to be not secular, as some 
have ignorantly declared, but thoroughly 
Christian in their character, and render- 
ing every department of instruction sub- 


ordinate to religious ends. The proper 


sphere of these institutions was declared | 


to be the cities of India, or places where, 
from the great demand for English edu- 
cation, the young might be led astray by 
different modes of instruction: and the 
Conference resolved that to be eflivient 
they ought to be collegiate in their char- 
acter, in order to secure students ef ma- 
ture understanding; while the inferior 
schools, in which only a smattering of 
English can he obtained, were declared 
to be of comparatively little use. 
shown that the great institutions had, in 
the chief cities, proved a powerful means 
of diminishing the strength of caste, and 
of Hindu prejudices; had greatly pre- 
vented the spread of infidelity among 
the young; had introduced the gospel 
into numerous influential families, not 
otherwise readily accessible to it, and 
had also been the means of converting 
souls. 

The meetings on Thursday were de- 


It was | 
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| voted to the consideration of a question 
affecting specially missions established 

in the country. The zemindaree system 
furnishes both the landholder and the 
indigo planter with strong powers by 
which they can coerce the ryots on their 
estates, while the illegal demands beyond 


by the underlings, cat away all the profits 
of the peasant’s cultivation. In profita- 
ble years he can hardly live: in years of 


scarcity he is loaded with debt and ulti- 


| 
| 
| their stipulated rent, and fees exacted 
| 


mately ruined. Missionaries in many 
places have seen these things press hea- 
vily on their Christian congregations — 
Only recently a most harassing perse- 


cution has been carried on in the Back- 


ergunge district, by zemindars, who have 
declared that their ryots ska// not be- 
come Christians. ‘Two papers were read 
onthe subject before the Conft rence, and 
numerous facts were detailed by those 


who had The 


Conference, however, decided nothing 


ecen and felt the evil. 


| in the present state of their information, 
but remitted the case for farther inquiry 
to a special committee. 


Another subject considered was the 


subject of vernacular missionary schools 
for heathen boys. It was shown that 
though far inferior to the English institu- 
tions, these schools have not been with- 
out their use. Some of an exceedingly 
| clementary kind, teaching only arithme- 
tic and reading, and containing but few 
hovs, were condemned as quite useless. 
But it was shown that many of these 


schools are large, containing a consider- 
able teach 
/amongst other books the New Testament 


number of scholars; and 


itself. Such were the celebrated schools 
near Chinsurah in former days, and such 
are those now supported at Burdwan. 
Defects in this class of schools were 


mended that the character of their edu- 
cation should be raised as much as possi- 
| ble; that Christian teachers should re- 
place the Hindu sirkars, so far ag 
| missionary can supply them; 7are 

they should be efliciently sv 

But it was proved, that 


| 

| pointed out, and it was strongly recom- 
| P 

| 


= 


= 


« Address to the various churches and 


useful in increasing the number of in- 
telligent people in the neighborhood of 
missionary stations, in securing the con- 
fidence and attention of the people, and 
making many individuals and families 
acquainted with the gospel. 

In considering female education, it 
was shown, that the common day schools 
in Bengal, owing to the great obstacles 
in their way, have, in spite of the energy 
displayed in conducting them, accom- 
plished scarcely any thing for the coun- 
try; while the boarding schools have 
been fruitful in good results, especially 
among the native Christians. The pre- 
paration of suitable school books: the 


maintenance of normal schools and ¢lass- 
es, the increase of attempts to intro- 
duce education into the zenenas of the 
wealthy, were all strongly recommend- 
ed, as plans calculated to promote the 
education of women in India, and to 
render it more successful. 

On the last day, in addition to the 
consideration of these two subjects, the 
Conference received from B. Under- 
hill, Esq., one of the Secretaries of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, now in Cal- 
cutta,a statement respecting the views | 
of missionary work in India, now held 


by many of the committees of Missionary 
Societies in Europe and America, and 
of the changes they desire to see intro- 
auced in its details. Mr. Underhill 
showed that the improvements desired 
regard especially two points, the appoint- 
ment of native pastors to churches, and 
the revision of the educational establish- 
gnents,with a view to increase the amount 
of direct vernacular preaching. The 
Calcutta missionaries were requested to 
take these topics into consideration at 
their usual monthly meetings, and to 
publish the result in the religious peri- 
odicals. ‘The Conference then adopted 


‘n Europe and America, exhibit- 
~nse extent and accessibility 

‘a sphere for missions; 
“madequacy of the 


° tter 
showing the to. supply it prop- 
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| increase that agency by the addition of 


a hundred new missionaries within the 
next five years. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


In North India, multitudes are liter- 
ally crying for the bread of life. At 
the Hardwar fair last spring, five of our 
brethren were preaching for several suc- 
cessive days. “ Hundreds remained 
from dawn till dusk, eager to listen to 
the glorious truths of the gospel; and, 
when dismissed, gathered around the tent 
door to hear more about the salvation of 
Christ.”.. Says Mr. Campbell, one of our 
oldest missionaries, “ It was the most in- 


| teresting time I have ever seen in India.” 


Our baptized native converts in India 
this year already number twenty-seven, 
and many of them are from the highest 
and most influential classes. ‘There have 
been added to the church at Saharunpur, 
three members; to the Agra church, 
eight; Sabathu, one; Futtehgurh, eleven; 
Allahabad, one; and Futtepore, three. 
This last named church is under the pas- 
toral charge of Rev. Gopenath Nundy, 
a native Hindu, whoadheres to the dress 
and stvle of living of his countrymen, 
though he isan ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, and enrolled in 
our Assembly’s Minutes. Among these 
converts, we find two rajouts, from a 
proud and powerful tribe, on the border 
of our missions; four brahmins ; one fakir 
—a Ilindu mendicant, and the most 
hopeless of all religionists, who has given 
himself a new name, “ Servant of Je- 
sus 3” one educated Hindu, who is sup- 
ported by a Christian gentleman as 
teacher in a bazar school; one munshi, 
from Lucknow, a city shrouded in dense 
Mohammedanism. ‘This young disciple 
returned to his family from Futtehgurh, 
where he had been spending a few 
months for religious instruction. His 
wife and children, aged parent, and 
brothers and sisters, drove him from the 
door with curses. One is one of the 


best boys in the Agra school; and last, 


agen y 


Joyed 
specia efforts to 
erly, an‘ 


though not least, three are females, 
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among them the daughter of Rev. Go- 
lak Nath. This gentleman was one of 
the first converts of our Indian missions, 
a brahmin, the son of a wealthy wine 
merchant in Caleutta, who offered large 
bribes to induce him to return to idolatry. 
The son not only continued steadfast in 
the Christian faith, but has tested his 
sincerity by eighteen years’ service as a 
teacher and missionary of our Board, 


and now has the happiness to welcome 
one of his own children into the commu- 
nion of the church. 

Our work is extending. Very re- 
cently an application was made to the 
Committee for a new station at Rourkee, 
an important city, twenty-three miles 
from Saharunpur. This application was 
accompanied with a pledge that all nec- 
essary buildings would be purchased with 
funds outside of our church. But a 
more important application, and accom- 
panied with a more munificent pledge, 
has been received. An English gentle- 
man, not a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, long resident in India, asks our 
Board to accept from him 15,000 rs., or 
$7,500, as the foundation of a mission to 
the Afghans, those interesting tribes in- 
habiting the mountainous regions be- 
tween the river Indus and Persia, or ly- 
ing west of the Punjab. The Afvhans 
are represented as superior to most of 
the Asiatic races, and their conversion 
to Christianity would have a marked in- 
They 
are Mohammedans, have a language of 
their own, the Pushtoo, and the transla- 
tion of the Bible and Christian books 
into it would open the way for their con- 
version. Further than this we cannot 
now go. Afghanistan is closed against 
the living preacher. But Afghanistan 
will, doubtless, be open to receive the 


fluence upon the heathen world. 


gospel as soon as missionaries are pre- 
pared to carry it there. When our 
brethren were first sent to China, it was 
under instructions to find some resting- 
place without the limits of that empire, 
till such time as in the providence of 
God the door should be opened for their 
admission. Six years they waited in 
faith and in preparatory labor, and then 
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the gates of five cities were unbarred, 
never again to be closed. For a long 
period the brethren in India were hin- 
dered in their original purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel in the Punjab. But they 
took their position on the banks of the 
river which forms its lower boundary, 
and kept their eye upon the vast re- 
gions beyond it. Now the entire Pun- 
jab is open to the gospel, and its west- 


ern boundary is Afghanistan— W. 
Rankin. 
MODERN GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. 


A Stuttgart correspondent of the 
“ News of the Churches” is apprehen- 
sive that foreigners may imbibe, or be 
confirmed in “prejudices,” as to the 
present state of religion in Germany, by 
representations made at the late Paris 
Conference, (see our last nuinber, p. 24,) 
and has been led to give in a late letter 
a “more general survey of the most 
characteristic phenomena of modern 
German Protestantism.” As the commu- 
nication is evidently intended to present 
these phenomena under their most favor- 
able aspects,—‘*to show the lights as 
well as the shall be 
guilty of no wrong, and may gratify 
some of our readers, by transferring it to 
our columns. The writer says; 

* It cannot be denied that in the birth- 
land of the Reformation a great apostasy 
from its spirit has existed from the end 
of the seventeenth down to the begin- 
ning of the present century. The Ra- 
tionalism of the Deists, that came over 


shadows "—- we 


from England, has found ample room in 
Germany, and ramified into various 
forms. Rationalism — not in the good, 
but mostly in the bad sense of the word 
—took possession of the thrones: Fred- 
erick IL, the so called Great, of Prussia, 
the intimate friend of Voltaire, was its 
chief promoter; it attained dominion in‘ 
the universities, and, what was still more 
to be regretted, in the popular schools 
too; it pervaded the greater part of the 
clergy ; swept away the standard cate- 
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chisms, prayer, and hymn-books; shook 
the Bible and the Bible religion more 
and more; and obtained, principally 
among the more educated classes, an 
almost undisputed sway. A better turn 
in theology dated, in this century, from 
Schleiermacher; a Christian improve- 
ment among the nation at large was 
produced by a series of national disas- 
ters,and more especially by the great 
social crisis of 1848. The evil fruits of 
irreligion having been manifested on a 
grand scale, all those who had not entire- 
ly lost their God began to be frightened 
at the ultimate result of what they had 
themselves favored; and among the 
atoning features of the present age in 
Germany, one may justly reckon, in 
the first place, that the opinions of 
the educated classes on Christian religion 
have undergone a most happy change. 
“Tt is no more considered by them as 
a thing superseded, or fit only for the 
stupid, but as something necessary, as 
the source of true humanity, for the man 
as such,—the root not only of private, 
but also of social virtues. The systems 
of speculative philosophy, which had, 
during the first twenty years of this cen- 
tury, successively taken hold of the pub- 
lic mind, consequently lost their influ- 
ence, and mere abstract speculations are 
now, perhaps, in no country more dis- 
credited than in Germany. I do not say 
that in the way of implicit praise, for a 
brisk eclecticism prevails now in many 
brains; but a reaction against the pro- 
pensity to indulgence in reveries was 


necessary, and that eclecticism makes | 


men, after all, more inclined to the sole 
truth as it is in Christ. 

“ Moreover, there are a number of 
profound philosophers now, who endea- 
vor to establish the fundamental truths 
of religion by the merely speculative 
method, (as Fichte, son of the famous 
Fichte, Fischer, and others,) and there 
are even natural philosophers (as the 
celebrated Rudolph Wagner,) bearing 
witness to revelation. Divinity in Ger- 
many, long the servant of philosophy, 
stands on its own feet again. Most of the 
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professors in the universities are real 
believers; some of them are even orally 
addressing the public at large by holding 
lectures in important towns. Theologt- 
cal literature breathes a spirit vastly dif- 
ferent from that which it displayed some 
years ago. 

“ Among the clergy a real work of 
reformation has been going on these 
seven years; from innumerable manses, 
out of which formerly but clouds of to- 
bacco-smoke had gone to the sky, now 
the holy incense of faithful prayers and 
intercessions is rising. The ministers 
conceive their province to be not in the 
churches only, but also in the houses, 
particularly in those of the sick, the 
poor, and the afflicted, and the congre- 
gations themselves are making higher 
claims on the ministers’ exertions. They 
have established and still establish nu- 
merous conferences to exchange their 
opinions, to give cach other, and fetch 
from each other, new encouragements 
for their ministerial work. The govern- 
ment of the church of each country, 
formerly often treated as a section of the 
ministries of the interior, and often man- 
aged by most indifferent or even anti- 
christian officers, is now mostly entrust- 
ed to zealous and godly men, and even 
the language of these boards towards 
the clergy of subordinate rank, formerly 
supercilious and most unbrotherly, has 
assumed a different tone. Their visita- 
tions, once held in mere business style, 
have gained a more spiritual character. 
Flat and vapid catechisms, prayer-books, 
and hymn-books, of which the period of 
dominant rationalism was so prolific, and 
which had been introduced into a num- 
ber of provinces by force, have almost 
everywhere been abolished, and re- 
placed by others savoring of biblical re- 
ligion. Elements of presbyterial and 
synodal government have lately been 
introduced into the churches of Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, Baden, Olden- 
burg, Saxe Weimar; and the rights of 
the congregations have in all these 
states been considerably enlarged; and 
a main thing, the congregations on their 
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side display much more religious life than 
was previously the case. Churches are 
everywhere the more crowded, the more 
purely the word of God is preached. 
Evening services and prayer meetings, 
which are being in many places sponta- 
neously introduced by the ministers, are 
for the most part well attended. Family 
worship is becoming more and more 
common; a legion of books, old and 
modern, on practical religion are in cir- 
culation, and publishers are everywhere 
declaring that no other article sells so 
well as this. 

“ Eight great tract societies endeavor 
to sweep away the bad popular literature 
by one inspired with a Christian spirit. 
Thirty religious periodicals, and eight 
Christian almanacks, are treating re- 
ligious matters in the different depart- 
ments, and in a spirit of sound belief. 
The 50,000 which German 
churches possess are scattered in nu- 


hymns 


merous collections, and there is scarcely 
a house but has one of the latter. Taste 
for religious music, and the old master- 
pieces of it, is visibly increasing. Pri- 
vate meetings for edification in several 
houses (fellowship meetings, in Wiirtem- 
burg termed Stunden, i. e. hours), which 
have, in the latter country particularly, 
long since proved a great blessing, dis- 
play their beneficial influence of late 
still more. In Wiirtemburg there is 
scarcely a village, and not one little 
town, but has one or two such associa- 
tions. Their meetings take place once or 
twice a week, and are, what must well be 
observed, but very rarely held or even 
attended by the appointed ministers, but 
the whole institution has grown out of 
the people themselves. The observance 
of the Sabbath, also, though not so 
strict as itis in England or Scotland, 
yet, if an average estimate be formed of 
all Germany, is far above that in 
France, and some countries which are 
not far behind England. 

“The popular schools, further, have 
newly, as in Prussia and Wiirtemburg, 
been established on a more rational foot- 
ing, that is to say, more on the princi- 
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ples of simplicity. The Normal semina- 
ries had, in the time of ruling Rational- 
ism, savored of a certain polymathy in 
the schoolmasters ; so that of themselves, 
as well as of their schools, one might 
justly say, ‘In omnibus aliquid, in toto 
nihil.” Now, in the said states, their 
education has, by the governments, been 
simplified,— which may be considered 
as a great gain. As to Christian charity, 
the last though not least item I may 
mention, it isin Germany, considering 
its comparative poverty, perhaps as 
active as in Great Britain. One exam- 
ple, perhaps the most striking indeed, 
is afforded by the Protestants in the 
Wupperthal in Rhenish Prussia. The 
population of that blessed valley con- 
sists of 80,000 souls, and they pay for 
religious and charitable purposes £35,- 
100 ayear. ‘The Bible societies, then, 
have very considerable incomes; the 
Prussian has last year circulated 63,000 
Bibles, 21,753 New Testaments; the 
society of Nuremburg a similar number ; 
and the Wiirtemburg society, that is en- 
tirely sustained by the country itself, was 
in the last year, hard though it was, ena- 
bled to circulate 22,416 copies of the 
Holy Scriptures. The same country, 
with one million of Protestants, gave 
last year £4200 for foreign missions, and 
has, these thirty years, sent out among 
the heathen 200 men. There are twenty 
institutions to educate poor children, 
three for sick, two for dumb and deaf 
children. Two blind asylums are kept 
up in the same small country by the 
private contributions of that one million ; 
for the state supports some similar in- 
stitutions besides those before mentioned. 
Moreover, Germany has ten houses for 
deaconesses, the oldest of which is that 
of the Karl Fliedner in Kaiserswerth 
(since 1836); the newest was opened 
scarcely a year ago in Stuttgart, with 
twelve sisters to begin with. Finally, 
I need only mention the names of the 
Kirchentag, the Home Mission Cen- 
tral Committee, the Gustavus Adolphus, 
and other societies, as presenting the 
bright side in the picture of the pres- 
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ent religious state of Germany as a 
whole. 

“All these phenomena considered,Ger- 
many has no occasion for boasting in 
the sight of God indeed; but, much 
though she needs //is mercy and pity, 
yet she need not be pitied or deplored, 
or given up and detested by men, who- 
soever they be. Still, we would not 
disguise our faults and shortcomings: a 
sketch of the religious state of Germany 
would not be conformable to truth, did it 
not also show the dark sides of life there. 
That irreligion and anti-christianity have 
still a most extensive dominion and 
strong fortresses in Germany, nobody 
with open eyes will deny to Krumma- 
cher. German literature, for instance, 
produces more than 9000 books a year: 
(in 1854 the number was 9221,) of 
course much trash is among them, but 
many of them are truly deadly poison, 
which is eagerly swallowed by thousands. 
A second great obstacle to religion is 
drunkenness, for which Germany was 
famous as early as at the age of Tacitus. 
The states of the Zollverein consume the 
value of 488 millions of francs in 
brandy only; how much is drunk in 
beer and wine I cannot at present state. 
In the course of four years Prussia 
spends a year’s potato crop in brandy. 
Wiirtemburg, with her 1,800,000 in- 
habitants, drank in 1852 thirty-five 
millions of francs in wines, beer, and 
brandy. 

“How great a power the inns are, 
may be seen from the fact, that in most 
countries of Germany one inn corre- 
sponds to 140 inhabitants! Family life, 
education of children, family service, 
suffers from nothing so heavily as from 
the custom of the Germans to meet in 
the inns in the evenings. The students 
in the universities are particularly fond 
of drinking, and their great liberty in 
indulging this propensity is not the 
least blemish which must be named 
among the dark sides of the religious 
state of that country. For these stu- 
dents afterwards become the officers in 
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church and state, and are not all of them 
strong enough to throw away their for- 
mer customs, when they have entered 
public life. 

“As to other evils in the churches 
of Germany, I have occasionally dwelt 
on them in detail in former communica- 
tions. Erastianism has, as I mentioned 
above, been abated in some countries 
by the introduction of presbyteria} 
forms; yet Germany still is the classic 
soil of it. High-Churchism in its worst, 
i. e., intolerant shape, grows up visibly, 
and were I in this letter to name symp- 
toms of it, I need only quote the No- 
vember number of Hengstenberg’s 
Kirchenzeitung, that has come to my 
hands a few hours ago. Here the editor 
attacks Bunsen’s ‘Signs of the Times,’ 
chiefly on account of his apology for 
tolerance. But to close with a glad 
word, I can assure you that in spite of 
all Hengstenbergs and Stahls, and 
Vilmars, those very principles of tolera- 
tion are gaining ground more and more ; 
and the stronger religion and church 
become in Germany, the more decidedly 
they will, as we hope, soon glory that 
they have not conquered by any perse- 
cution or oppression of dissenters. 


BASLE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Moravians sent out their first 
missionaries from Herrnhut, in the year 
1732. With this exception, German 
Protestants did not set their hand to 
the work of foreign missions until the 
commencement of the present century. 
There are now in Germany ten mission- 
ary societies, which raise about two hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually, and sus- 
tain some hundreds of laborers among 
the heathen. 

A seminary for missionaries was found- 
edin Berlin, A. D. 1800, by the Rev. 
Mr. Janicke. It exerted, however, but 
a feeble influence, and was generally 
regarded as little more than one of the 
curiosities of the capital. Still it indi- 
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eated the existence of the missionary 
spirit, as a minute germ, likea grain of 
mustard-seed. ‘This germ expanded, in 
the year 1815, into the Basle Missionary 
Society, now the most flourishing mis- 
sionary institution in Germany next to 
that of the Moravians. <A singular and 
interesting account is given of the origin 
of the Basle Society. 

In the war with the French, in 1815, 
hordes of soldiers came pouring into 
Germany from the recesses of Asia.— 
Among these soldiers, heathen Tartars 
and Kalmucks made their appearance. 
The French fortress of Huningen, near 


Basle, was besieged by some brigades of 


them,employed in the Austrian army. 
By this sight, some pious men in Basle 


were induced to make a vow that if 


God would be pleased to exempt their 
city from the ravages of war that sur- 
rounded it, they would found a semina- 
ry for missions among these heathen 
tribes. ‘The neighboring country suffered 
much ; Iuningen was laid in ashes; but 
Basle escaped unharmed. Accordingly, 
the very same year the foundation stone 
of the building was laid, and the follow- 
ing year the institution went into opera- 
tion, which from that time has been con- 
stantly advancing in strength and use- 
fulness. It has become the central point 
of missionary endeavors for the Protes- 
tants of Switzerland and of the whole 
south of Germany. 

The first efforts of the society were 
directed to those parts of Russia which 
are around the Caspian Sea. 
missionaries were sent out, who soon 
gained a footing among the Tartars, 
Kurds and Armenians. Several schools 


Eleven 


were established, which were well at- 
tended; the New Testament was trans- 
lated into the Turko-Tartar and Neo- 
Armenian tongues; excellent native as- 
sistants were raised up, and a system of 
colportage was instituted in the regions 
between the Black and Caspian seas. 
Thus the mission was ina flourishing 
state, and much good might have been 
anticipated from its efforts. But the 


late Emperor of Russia, by a ukase 


juncture. 
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dated Aug. 23d, 1835, struck a deadly 
blow at all the foreign missions in his 
empire, and the ground that had been 
gained by the society was unhappily 
abandoned. 

Just before this time, East India was 
opened to the efforts of missionaries of 
all denominations. The Basle Commit- 
tee dropped their work in Russia,—per- 
haps too hastily,—and immediately en- 
tered the new ficld that seemed provi- 
dentially spread open, precisely at this 
Eleven missionaries from 
Basle arrived in Mangalore, and India 
was henceforward regarded as the main 
province of the society’s labors. Be- 
sides the principal station at Mangalore, 
the society has now thirteen others along 
the Malabar coast, and one on the Neil- 
cherries,—in all, fifteen. The Basle mis- 
sion enjoys the confidence and respect 
of the English residents who are ac- 
quainted with it, and in Germany it is 
regarded with the greatest interest. 

In 1818, the society undertook a mis- 
sion on the Gold Coast, in Africa. Its 
stations are Akropong and Ussu. With- 
in the first eight years of its existence, 
eight missionaries fell victims to the 
deadly climate. The impression that 
Africa is to be evangelized by the agency 
of colored men, whose constitutions alone 
can endure the process of acclimation, 
led the Committee to invite several free 
Christian colored men from Jamaica to 
embark for Africa, to aid the missiona- 
ries in their every day work as well as 
in missionary toils. These assistants 
sailed in the year 1843. The measure 
proved auseful one. But notwithstand- 
ing this resource, many precious lives 
are consumed by the mission to Africa. 
The success of the work, however, is 
such that the Committee are unwilling to 
relinquish it, and those who perish on 
the field are the most anxious that it 
should not be abandoned. Some touch- 
ing instances are related of the interest 
felt in Africa, and of the zealous manner 
in which the young and the gifted step 
forward to fill the places of the fallen. 
Mr. Hoffman relates that once in a mis 
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sionary meeting he proposed to the pu- 
pils of the Basle institution the question, 
“Which of you is willing to go to Af- 
rica?” To that query no answer was 
returned. But no sooner had he varied 
the question, asking, “Which of you 
will willingly agree to being sent to Afri- 
ca?”—than all hands without a single 
exception were promptly raised. Two 
sons of Mr. Schaufiler, of Wiirtemburg, 
had been sent to the mission house at 
Basle. The elder, after due preparation, 
went to West Africa, and in six months 
fell a sacrifice to the deadly climate.— 
On hearing of this event, the father in- 
stantly wrote to his second son—* My 
son, the time has come for you to go and 
take your brother's place in Africa.” 
The son, on reading his father’s letter, 
instantly sought out the director, begged 
him to allow him to leave the treasurer's 
room, where he had been employed, and 
to enter upon studies preparatory io the 
missionary work. 
now preparing to go and preach Christ 
in the land where his elder brother has 
recently fallen. 

The Basle society has alsoa mission in 
China, where their work 
crowned with success. 


has been 

The plan of the society is to raise up 
and educate in the Missionary Institu- 
tion at Basle the youth who are to be 
employed in missionary labors. The 
present number of pupils is fifty-four. 
Their course 


of instruction extends 


through four years. The society has 
not funds enough to send abroad all the 
young men whom it educates; hence a 
number of them pass into the service of 
the Bremen, the Berlin, the Rhenish, 
the London, or the Church of England 
Missionary Societies. Some come to 
America, to labor for the German popu- 
lation of the United States, under the 
direction of the American Tract Society. 
The present number of missionaries in 
the service of the society is seventy-four. 

The Institution, during its continuance 
hitherto, has had three principals — 
Blumhardt, 1816—’38; W. Hoffmann, 


1838—’48, and Josenhaus from 1848 to 


The young man is | 
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the present time. Mr. Josenhaus made 
a tour of inspection to the missions in 
India, in 1851—'52, and the report of his 
visit has contributed to increase the in- 
terest felt in missions among their pa- 
trons in Germany. 

A large part of the missionaries com- 
ing out of Basle are natives of Wiirtem- 
burg, and belong chiefly,as might be 
expected, to the families of the so-called 
Pietists. Among this people the inter- 
est in missions is verydeep. From some 
families, three or four sons or daughters 
are laboring among the heathen. Fre- 
quent and regular meetings are held in 
the churches for the communication of 
missionary intelligence, and for prayer 
for the various fields of missionary labor. 
Almost every “ bailifl-town” has its an- 
nual mission feast, to which the people 
the neighboring country come in 
crowds, and the Committee at Basle are 
always ready to send to these festivals 
speakers from the Institution or return- 
ed missionaries, to add to the interest of 
the occasion. In this way the zeal of 
the public is kept awake, and compara- 
tively large donations find their way 


of 


into the treasury. 

At the last annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, the sessions continued for three 
days, and twenty-nine hours were con- 
secrated to the interests of the mission- 
Three new laborers, ready 
to embark, were designated on this oc- 
An embarrassing debt of forty 
thousand frances was promptly met by a 


ary cause. 
casion. 


few Christian merchants, who voluntarily 
came forward and offered more than 
Other 
instances of Christian liberality also oc- 
curred, which were full of encourage- 
ment in respect to the deep hold acquir- 
ed by the cause of missions on the hearts 
of the people. 

SWEDEN. 

At the Swedish Diet, held in the 
autumn of 1854, efforts were made to 
secure the repeal or modification of 
those intolerant acts on the Swedish 


enough to secure its liquidation. 


statute-book, which have borne so heav- 
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ily on the Protestants of Sweden, and 
brought so great dishonor on the Lu- 
theran establishment. Not only were 
these efforts unsuccessful, but on the 
contrary, in the month of November, 
the same Dict which had refused to take 
any step in favor of religious liberty, 
passed an act providing that any one 
not being a priest, who shall in any in- 
stance, not allowed by special statute, 
administer the sacraments, and, after 
warning, refuse to desist, shall be fined 
three hundred daler, (about forty dol- 
lars;) and every one receiving the 
Lord's supper from him, and, after warn- 


ing, continuing to do so, shall be fined | 
fifty daler (86.66.) This new law was! 
passed by each of the four estates, and | 
adopted unanimously. Under the opera- | 


tion of this law, in the month of Decem- | 


ber, 1854, thirteen persons were sent to | 
prison for six days, two for fourteen, and 
one for nineteen, with a bread and water 
dict. 

These persons were doomed to impris- 
onment for administering and receiving | 
the Lord’s supper illegally. They had, | 
however, for a considerable time been 


refused the ordinance by the clergy, on 

account of their religious meetings; and, 
although they had repeatedly and with | 
great anxiety petitioned for adinission to 
the Lord’stable in the established church, 


knowledge that they had been wrong in 


their former proceedings. After they | 
had continued a year in their distress, 


they were refused unless they would ac- 


and with a troubled conscience on ac- 
count of their privation, they selected 
one of their number as pastor, and re- 
ceived the Lord's supper at his hands. 
Marriage was also denied them, and 
some, rather than cause trouble, resolved 
to remain single. 

The spirit of these persecuted believ- 
ers is worthy of the martyrs of Jesus. 
One of them wrote, Nov. 3, a short time 
before he learned the decision that he 
should be imprisoned, as follows: — 
“ The kingdom of Christ increases more 
and more, especially in Mora and Wam- 


bus, notwithstanding the fact that several 
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have been summoned before the court 
for meeting together in the name of 
Salute all the brethren; tell 
them to pray for the success of the gos- 
pel among us, and everywhere. It is 
necessary that we pray unitedly in these 
last stormy days. Pray, ‘IIallowed be 
thy name.’ Pray for all faithful teachers, 
both in and under the pulpit, that they 
may testify boldly for Jesus, that they 
may ery with loud voice, that Jesus is 


Jesus. 


the great King, who must, before every 
other, be obeyed in all spiritual things ; 
that Healone is Lord, to the glory of 
God, the Father. Pray, also, for me, 
that I may speak wisely, and with open 
mouth declare the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. I stand much in need of the 
prayers of my fellow Christians. I am 
so cold, so hard, so dead, so little disposed 
to good; but I must at the same time 
say, that amidst all this I have the con- 
sciousness that in the Lord we have 
righteousness and strength. Jesus is 
righteous for us unrighteous. The one 
is felt, the other must be believed; Lord, 
increase my faith!” 

The same writer thus addresses a 
friend, after he had received the royal 
decision on his case: “ We go now to 
the distriet prison at Fahlun, on bread 
and water, fifteen of us. We thought 
to petition the king for mercy ; but when 
I went to the authority here on the sub- 
ject, I received the information that this 
decision was from the king. I could not 
believe it. Ife said we must pay the 
fine, orat once goto prison. The will 
of the Lord be done! * We desire that 
ye faint not at our tribulations for you, 
which is your glory. The Lord is near, 
even in the prison-vault. It is beneficial 
to the proud Adam, that he may be cru- 
cified and die, that the new man may 
grow up to the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ. The gate is 
strait, —the way is narrow. No one 
is crowned, except he strive lawfully. 
He that endureth to the end shall be 
saved. Pray, pray for us. The peace of 
God be with you all!” 

The general name, reader or pietist, ig 
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applied to various classes of pious 
persons in Sweden; of these, the first is 
that of the Norrland readers, who are 
generally High Lutherans, and whose 
spiritual life has been nourished chiefly 
by reading the word of God and the 
writings of Luther. They often meet 
together for mutual edification, and have 
repeatedly petitioned the government 
for permission to administer the sacra- 
ments according to the ancient ritual, in 
use previous to 1819. Failing in this, 
many of them have proceeded to ad- 
minister the ordinances in the ancient 
form, deemed by them most in harmony 
with the Bible. This has brought upon 
them the persecution of the state. In 
not a few instances they have ceased to 
acknowledge the obligation of infant 
baptism, and thus have rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to the law, which 
requires that all children born in Swe- 
den shall be baptized within a certain 
period after their birth. 

The Baptist readers consist almost 
entirely of persons of this class. Hav- 
ing avowed Baptist sentiments, they 
have received baptism from one of their 
number, Mr. Ieydenberg, who was 
himself baptized in Hamburg in the year 
1854, and empowered to administer the 
ordinances. 

The second class of readers has arisen 
under the influence of the Moravian 
brethren. They are found in small 
companies in many districts, and gen- 
erally pursue their methods of spiritual 
edification unmolested. 

In the south and south-west is a third 
class, known as Schartuans, a name 
which they have acquired from an emi- 
nent Lutheran clergyman, with whom 
their labors are more or less connected. 
They offer no avowed opposition to the 
established Church, and are not molested 
by the government. 

The Wesleyans have anumerous class 
of readers, both in the capital and in 
other parts of Sweden. For twelve 
years their labors were directed to the 
promotion of piety, without interfering 
with church politics. They have en- 
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joyed to a considerable extent the favor 
of the government, and have held large 
assemblies statedly in the capital without 
interruption, though numbers elsewhere 
have been fined and imprisoned for the 
same act. They have a large chapel at 
Stockholm, which was opened for Swe- 
dish worship in the year 1840, two cler- 
gymen of the Lutheran Church taking 
part in the opening services. The diffu- 
sion of a religious spirit aroused the 
prejudices of a portion of the people ; 
the Wesleyan mission became the sub- 


ject of frequent attack in the newspa- 


pers, and the resident missionary was 
treated with discourtesy in the streets 
No pains were spared to bring his labors 
into contempt, and to secure his removal 
from the field. In April, 1842, the con- 
tinuance of the Swedish services was 
prohibited, and the Wesleyan society 
has disposed of the building toa company 
of pious Swedes formed for the purpose 
of purchasing the property, and employ- 
ing it for the advancement of spiritual 
religion. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles which 
the living truth meets in Sweden, its ex- 
tension is wonderful. The president of 
the Swedish branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which has six provincial auxili- 
aries in Sweden, recently wrote from 
Stockholm,—* It seems as ‘though the 
prophecy of Joel should be fulfilled 
more and more in these last times; that 
the Lord will pour out his Spirit upon 
the servants and hand-maids ; for laymen 
and the unlearned, constrained by the 
love of Christ, cannot be prevented from 
declaring the will and counsel of God 
for our salvation. ‘Thus peasants, fur- 
riers, students, tailors, sailors, miusic- 
masters, iron mongers, soldiers, &e. are 
heard to preach, sometimes in houses and 
sometimes in the open air, to a great con- 
course of people. In addition to the 
preaching in the churches of some few 
spiritually-minded teachers, the Spirit of 
the Lord operates under different forms 
in this capital, such as conventicles, 


tract societies, home-missions, Sunday 
schools, &c. . . . The kingdom of God 
also advances in the provinces, under 
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the same forms, —to which must be 
added the important work of the col- 
porteurs. 

“To show how the spiritual hunger 
increases in our country, it may be mon- 
tioned that one of our religious monthly 
publications, the Pietist, has between five 
and six thousand subscribers, and will 
soon compete in number with the largest 
political newspaper.” 

In the Magazine for September, 1354, 
an account is given of two Swedish 
brethren, one of whom was Mr. Ieyden- 
berg before referred to, who, having be- 
come enlightened as to the truth regard- 
ing baptism, visited Hamburg in May of 
that year, for the purpose of receiving 
the ordinance. 
hundreds of Swedish brethren, who had 


They were sent by 


forsaken the national chureh, and had 
been anxiously waiting several years to 
be baptized. It was in consequence ol 
the petition of these brethren that Mr. 
Heydenberg was ordained, that he might 
administer the ordinance to them. 

At Elfdalen, Orsa, and many other 
places, numbers have been baptized, and 
though the work is not without opposi- 
tion on the part of the National Church, 
“many are added unto the Lord.” 

The writer before quoted writes— 
“Among the clergy of the Swedish 
Church, cheering signs of love for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls 
have shown themselves, especially among 
the so-called lower clergy. ... A re- 
form within the church is considered 
highly necessary, and is much wished 
for by the religious-minded among the 
clergy.” 

In many of the towns in the eastern 
part of Sweden, living Christians are 
found. In Calmer province, the school 
teachers here and there are awakened 
to preach the word, though in opposition 
to the clergy. There is a remarkable 
awakening in Gothland. Crowds of 
people, thirsting for the bread of life, 
throng around any spiritual preacher 
who sets foot on their shores. The 
bishop of the diocese defends their 
meetings. In the central part of Swe- 
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(den, the spiritual awakening has pre- 
vailed especially among the nobles. 

Rev. Andreas Wiberg, a native of 
Sweden, has recently returned thither 
from the United States, as a missionary 
colporteur ofthe American Baj tist Pub- 
lication Society. In a communication 
dated Noy. 9, he writes —“ Notwith- 
standing every form of opposition, the 
number of baptized believers is con- 
stantly increasing in Sweden.” The 
number of persons baptized in Stock- 
holm is forty-five; in Dalarna, where the 
Baptist members are more numerous 
than at any other point, not less than 
three hundred. There are Baptist con- 
verts also at Norrkoping, Oerebro and 
“The total number of 
baptized believers in Sweden at the 
present time, not including those bap- 
| tized in the south by Mr. Neilson, may 


other places. 


.| be safely counted at four hundred and 


fifty.” 

The labors of Mr. Mollerswerd have 
been signally blessed. Hundreds have 
been awakened by his instrumentality, 
and many have been hopefully con- 
verted. In the parish of Norrala, not 
less than eight hundred have been seri- 
ously impressed through his influence. 

The Swedes are a reading people, and 
extraordinary efforts are made through 
the press to control and direct the exist- 
ing spirit of inquiry. The hunger for 
the word of life is indicated by the fact, 
among others, that within twenty-one 
months not less than seventy thousand 
copies of the pamphlet “ Come to Jesus” 
have been put into circulation, and a 
new edition is about to be issued. Sev- 
eral books and tracts from the American 
Baptist Publication Society have been 
sent to Sweden, and are received with 
eager joy and profound gratitude. Mr. 
Wiberg asks that four additional colpor- 
teurs may be employed. 

A new effort indicative of spiritual 
life and Christian love has recently been 
set on foot. In January, 1855, a few 
Christian ladies in Stockholm applied to 
the king for permission to visit the fe- 
male prisoners, confined in the house of 


correction in the capital, for the purpose 
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of communicating religious instruction. | Sanscrit of the book of Job has been 
A Sabbath School was commenced un- | published,and a similar version of the 
der the sanction of the prison directors, Psalms is in progress. The following ac- 
which has much interest, and promises | count exhibits the amount of printing 
good. “Many of the prisoners are un- | during the year: in Bengali, the Psalms, 
der deep conviction, and most of them | 5,000 copies; Proverbs, 5,000; the 
are humbled.” Asylums have also been | Psalms and Proverbs together, 2,000; 
commenced for the temporary residence | the gospel of John, 16,000; the Acts, 
of the prisoners after their liberation, in | 10,000; Luke and Acts together, 5,000; 
which they will be under religious in- | a pocket edition of the whole Testament, 
fluences. 8,000; In Hindu Karitzi, the gospel of 

Religious tract societies are multiply- | Matthew, 5,000. In Sanserit, Luke in 


ing in various directions. Sabbath} Bengali characters, 2,000. The follow- 
schools for purely religious instruction, | ing are in progress: in Bengali, Gene- 
which were first introduced in the year | sis and Exodus, Isaiah and Daniel, the 
1852, are increasing in number. The! Gospels and Acts together, the whole 
demand for the bible is extending, and | New Testament, and a new edition of 
the “readers” are more numerous than | the entire Scriptures. In Sanscrit, the 


ever. On Sabbath afternoons, when | three volumes of the Bible, comprising 


there is no service in the national church- | the books from Job to Canticles; and 


es, crowds often attend the meetings of | Genesis and Exodus in the Bengali char- 
the readers, sitting, interested and atten- | acter. In Hindu Karitzi, Mark is in the 
tive, for two or three hours. The “Pic- | press, to be followed by Luke, John and 
tist,” a wholly religious journal, has near- | Acts. In the year 1854, 53,000 copies 


ly eight thousand subscribers; while the | of parts of the Scriptures were printed, 


most popular political paper in the coun- | and 21,419 copies of larger or smaller 


try has a circulation of not more than | portions were put in circulation. The 
half thatnumber. It has been published 
since 1841, and is specially designed to 
meet the necessities of the serious in- 


translations published by the Society 
have been adopted, in some cases, by 
other bodies of Christians. ‘The Calcutta 
quirers after spiritual truth. Bible Society has in this way asked and 


obtained permission to print various ver- 
sions. ‘The income of the Society for 
ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATION | the year was about $7,985. 
SOCIETY. 
This Society of English Baptists, cor- 
responding in its principles and aims to 
the MAvULMAIN.—Bur. Mission, Aug. 30.—J. M. 
ty, held its anniversary in London, April | Wasweit, Aug. 15.—M. H. Bixny, Aug 16, 
Sept. 18,Oct. 2, Jan. 29—Feb. 3.—T. 8. RANNEY, 
19. It was stated at the meeting that a Aug 24, Sept. 11, Oct. 3.—C. Bennerr, Aug. 
| 15, 31, Sept. 12, Vet. 2, 16.—Karnen Mission 
pocket edition of the Bengali Scriptures | Wane, Aug. 27.—C. Hinparp, 
of much value had been printed, and that | Aug. 14, Oct. 16. 
its beauty and compactness rendered it| TAVo¥.—E. B. Cross, Aug. 27. 

as ‘lass RANGOON.—Mission, Sept. 18.—L. INGALLa 
welcome among all classes of society. A Aug. 17 (2), Sept. 14, Oct. 13, Mrs. 1. Oct 6—J" 
fresh version of the Bengali bible has | 1. Vixton, Sept. 12. 

nce hich is Henruapa.—A. R. R. Craw.ey, March9.— 
d, which is : 
been commenced, which is advanced to BO inomas, 
the end of the twenty-fourth chapter of Prome.—E. Kixcarp, July 24, Aug. 4.—T. 
Numbers. The same work has been en- | S!!0NS, Sept. 1. 
tered upon for the Hindu New Testa- ee Pr. Warrous, Aug. 14, 
cl. ©. 
ment. A new editionof the entire New 


Bassxin.—H. L. VAN Meter, Oct. 10, 23. 
Testament in the Deb Nugri character Arrecen. 


LETTERS, &c. FROM MISSIONARIES. 


isin press. A metrical translation in| 4 p. SATTERLEE, Sept. 19, Oct. 8, 18. 


1856.] 


Assam. 


S. M. Wuarrrna, Aug. 20, 21, Oct. 3.—A. H. 
Danrortu, Aug. 22, Oct. 24 (2).—M. 
Aug. 17, 24, Sept. 4, 15, 28 (2). Oct. 8,21.—I. 
STODDARD, 18, Sept. 2, 18, Oct. 8, 
Warp, Oct. 

Teloogoos. 


7.—L. JEwrETT, Sept. 24, Oct. 
A. DouGLass, Nov. 9 


Siam. 


W. Asumorr, July 17.—J. H. CHANDLER, 
July 28, Sept. 11.—R. Te_rorp, Aug. 22.—Miss 
Morse, Nov. 7. 


China. 
Lonp, Aug. 31, j. April 7-—- 


Mission, Nov. 
11, 24 (2), Nov. 


Nrinapo.—E. C. 
Sept. 18. ; 


HoncKonc.—J. W. Jounson, Oct. 11. 


France. 
E. WILLARD, Oct. 30 (2), Dee. 1 (2). 
Germany. 


G. W. LeuMann, Noy. 17.—J. G. Onckrn, 
5. 


Dee. 
Cherokees. 


Urnam, Nov. 3.—J. B. Jones, Oct. 30. 
—E. Jones, Dee. 24. 
Ojibwas. 
A. Binonam, Novy. 13 


DONATIONS. 
RECEIVED IN DrceMBER, 


Maine. 
Brooklin, Fem. Miss. Soec., Sarah 
York tr., 30; China, Ist ch. 10; 
Bangor, Ist ch., R. Clarke tr., 
75; Jefferson, Ist ch. and soc. 
10; North Livermore, Sam’l M. 
Robinson 1; West Gardiner, 
Rev. Z, Morton 8; Weld, Sarah 
Is. Holt 1; 130.9 
a 150.00 
New Hampshire. 
Stratham, ch. 5: Dover, Michael 
Grant 1; Nashua, Miss Mary 
Johneon.to cons. herself L. M., 
100; Exeter, Rev. F. Merriam, 19 
per ct. on L. M. tor def., 10 
State Convention, A. J. Prescott 
tr., 100.00 


115,00 


216.00 


Vermont. 


West Haven, ch. 12; ascumpeic, 
ch., L. P. Parks tr., 19; Jericho, 
ch., of wh. 25 fr. Fem. Miss, Soc., 
and to cons. Dea. Elijah B. Reed 
L. M., 100; 151.00 

Massachusetts. 


Brookline, ch., mon. con. 23; New 
Bedford, ist ch. 125; William G. 
KE. Pope, for def. and to cons. his 
son, Kalward Ritchie lope, and 
Mrs. Emily B. P ope, L. M.'s 
Holy oke Sem., 


4 
Berkshire Asso., George Millard 
tr., tocons. Rey. F. Moore L. M., 
and of wh. 25.05 is tr. Lee Sab. 
Sch., tow. sup. of child in Now- 
gong Orph. Sch., 125.05 
Boston, Dea. Heman Lincoln, to 
cons. Hlon. John MeLean L. M., 
100; * A Congregationalist, ” for 
def., 100; Union “Bap. Sab. 'Seh., 
to sup. William Howe in Assam 


a friend” 
or 


Donations. 


Orph. Sch., 25; Charles S. Ken- 
dall, Exsq., tor def., 100; Rock- 
ort, ch. 5; Abington, Ist ch. 
13.34; 445 34 
Worcester C Asso. N. Ux- 
bridge, ch., N. Tyler tr., 10.00 
harlestow ist ch. and see. per 
Joseph Carter, tr., to cons. ‘Mrs. 
Lavantia Hopper L. M., 102; 
Lexington, ch. 14; Newton, Rey. 
B. A. Edwards, 10 per et. on L. 
M., for def., 10; Lanesboro, ch. 
6; Worcester, Pleasant St. ch., 
mon. con. 9; Amherst, ch., J. C. 
Nelson tr., 12; 
West Boylston, ch., per Rev. J. Al- 
drich, agent, 


153.00 
40.00 


Rhode Island, 


State Convention, R. B. Chapman 
tr., Providence, Ist mon. 
con. Nov. and Dee., 31.61; an. 
sub., O. Johnson, collector, 18; 
fe m. members, per Mre. 8. nN. 
soiles, tr., 135.97; Sth eh., Sab. 
Sch. 193.95 
Pawtucket, Ist eh., of wh. 100 i. 
Mrs. Whittan Bates, to cons. 
herself L. M., per Rey. J. Al- 


drich, agent, 233.84 


Connecticut. 
State Convention, W. Griswold 
tr., Packersville, ch., for def.. 5; 
Willington, ch., for def., 14 25; 
Stafford, ch., tow. Miss Vinton’s 
outlit and passage, 18; Rev. F 
L. Batchelder, for def. , 10; Mer- 
iden, ch., 44.82; 92.07 
Suffield, Dea. Chauney She Idon, 
10 peret.on L. M., for det., 10; 


M., for def., 10; Saybrook, Ist 

ch. 10; 30.00 
‘A Lady in Connecticut,” for 

def., 1000.00 
East Lime, Ist ch., of wh. 25 fr. 

Dr. J. L. Smith, for Nowgong 


Orph. Seh., 
per Rev. 


70.50; 2nd ch, 66.12: 


Aldrich, agent, 156.62 
New York. 


New York city, ist ch., For. 
Soe., additional for def., 
Durbrow, tr., 

Broome and Tioga Agsso,, J. B. 
Todd, 1; Spencer, ch. 28.46; J. 
Willsey 5; Maine, Ist ch. 13.50; 
Willseyville, ch. 1; Caroline, Ist 
ch. 17; Tioga Centre, ch. 4.66; 
Barton, a friend 62 cents; per 
Rey. LU. A. Smith, agent, 

St. Lawrence Asso., Ogdensburg, 
ch., per Rev. H. A. 8., agent, 
Oswego Asso., Ist ch., 

per “Rev. il. S., agent, 

per Rev. S. M.Osgood agent, 

Erie’ Asso., H. Crissey tr., Dun- 
kirk, ch. 6.50; Forestville, ch., 
12.25; Randolph, ch. 4.22; Stoek- 
ton, ch. 257; H. Crissey, 10 per 
ct.on L. M., for def., io; per 
Rev. S. M. O., agent, 

Genesee Asso., lie orge Kempt tr., 
Perry ch., Emily Olin 3; Ann 
Olin 1; Mrs. L. Moes 1; per Rey. 
8S. M.QO., agent, 

Genesee River Asso., Geo. Whee- 
ler tr., Allen, ch., Rev. H. H. 
Cutler 1; Gainsville, ch. 6.81; 
Grove and Vortage, ch. 10.25; 
Ilermitage, ch. 4.57; Pike, ch. 
30.36; per Rev. 8. M. O., agent, 

Iludson River Asso North, Ron- 
dout,ch.5; Rosendale, ch. 12.33; 


Miss. 


71 24 


30.00 


35.54 


5.00 


62.49 


Saugerties, ch. 21.67; Catskill} 


63 


1125.89 


427.79 


64 Donations. [February, 1856. 


Athens, 17; Delaware. 
ch. 42; A.B. Hathaway 6: Kings- 
ton, chi. 38; West Hillsdale, ch. 
30; A. Van De Boe, 10 per et. on Qual ch... per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 300.00 
L. M., for def., 10; Mrs. Hannah agent, 
Van De Boe, to cons. herself L. 
M., 1200; T. M. Burt, with other Ohio. é 
donas. to cous. Mrs. T. M. Burt Oak Hill, Thoinss W. Evans, 1; 
M.,25; Mrs. 8. Luddington Le Roy, Sally Phillips 2; Paines- 
hkeepsie, Contral Sq. | ville.eh., forder, 5.50; Norwalk, 
M. Vassar 20; M. Vas- ch., mor 1. CON. July to Dee : 
; per Berling eh. 5; Nev. A.J. Ellis 5; 
tev. Jodve, agent, 440.25 | Peru, Pb. Raton 10; Bedford,a 
New Newburgh. ch., friend 8; Casstown,ch. 8; Union, 
per Rey. O. D., agent, 32.00 ch, 4; 04.50 
Saratoga Asso., Burit Hills, ch., Cincinnati, Mth st. ch., J. Emery, 
ver Key. O. D., agent, 782 jor def., 5; Cutter, st. Sab. Seh 
Worcester Asso., Marvinnd, ch 15; Dayton, Wayne st. 
2; W. M. Goddard 25; per Rey. Iwbanon, eh. 45.12; do.. Sab. 
0. D., agent, 27.04 Sch. 542: Ituntington, eh. 4: 
Dutchess Asso., Red Hook, ch. Colwmbrs, eh. 100; per Rev. d. 
1.59; Rhinebeck, ch. 6.86; Mr. | Stevens, agent, SLOT 
Keliey’s family, with other do- 275.57 
nas. to cons. Mrs. W. Culver 
L. M.. as follows: William Kel- Indiana. 
Jey 25; Mrs. W. Kelley 5; Miss . Oscood, for 
Mary Ney 10; h.. to sup. 2, 
Park, ch.? urhkeepsic Ist Osgor A. Ora rood and Syd- 
ch. 20; J. Harvey 10; per Kev. | ney Dyer in Nowgeng Orph. 
D., agent, 81.93 Sch.. 75: 132.00 
Harmony Asso., J.B. Burrows tr., 
vr Rev. O. D., agent, 56.87 Illinois. 
Albany, Ist ch. Ladies Miss. Soc., ol 20.00 
Mrs. Alfred Mavell tr., te sup | Kaneville, ch. 2.00 
Reuben Jeffery in Ass am Orph 
Sch... 25; thbone,for Ger- Michigan. 
man Mission, Pipe Stone, Mre. Bonehton 1: Sa- +4 
for the German Mission, 500; Kore i 
- : line, ladies of the ch., tow. sup. 
stephen An: 10: of Martha L. Evans in Ascam 
Tioga, J. A. Hadley 1; Guilford, Orph. Sch. 96,00 
2nd ch., mon. con. 4; Favette, Medina. ch.. ner J. Bleven 
ch., mon. con. 2; Troy, North I 6m i 
ch., a fem. mem. 5; Jay, David 29 1) 
Piper, ct. on L. M., for 
det., 10; Nass . Mis s Mary Wliseonsin. 
der, for def... 2.75: Rockwoo j Shel 
Eld. William and 8. Thomson 5; By Ger. 
Albion, for def., 41; Low- york, 1) per ct.on L. M., fo 
| ville, ch. and cong. 11.75; Or- def., 1); 13.04 
angeville, Mrs. Lydia Sayse 1: — 
Willsboro’, Miss Isabella Shel- Iowa. 
don 75 ets. 1119.25 Surlincton. Ois10p 
tr., Rochester, Ist ch.. 184.25; def 
Rochester, German ch. 5; Hen- 25,00 
rietta, ch. 10.50; United Henri- 
etta, ch. 7.50; Wheatland. eh District of Columbia. 
9.00; Ventield, ch. 47.12; Chureh- 
ville, ch. 46: Mendon, ch. 10: es, ¥ 3 ady fo aid m 
Chili, 2.50; Mumford, ch.%; 2ud educating the Narens, 
Sab. Sch. 28.26; to cons. Gideon ——= wer 
W. Burbank and E. T. Whitney Maryland. ‘ 
. M.'s, 359.13 
97 | Taneytown, ch., in part, tow, sup. 
of a uative preacher in Burmah, 50 
Pennsylvania. 50 
Monongahela Asso., Mt. Moriah SH041.90 
' ch., Ladies’ sew. soc., 10 per et. . 
on Rey. J. D. aing's L. M., for Legacies. 
per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 0.00 | North Branford ,Ct., Betsey Smith, 
Philadelphia Asso., Upland, ch. 220.75 
Ss | Lis sbon,C t Harriet Adams, Ekdm‘d 
Osgood, Miss Julia M. Osgood, y Ex’r., in part, per Al- 
Mrs. Ada B. Osgood and the late | 
Jackson, Venn., Rev. J, B. Wor- 
Miss F. M. Osgood, each 10 per | ; > : 
den, in part, per Rev. S. M. Os- 
ct.on L. M., for def., 50; per | g 
Rey. S. M. O., age nt, 91.69 | food, agent, 50.00 Pen 
Pittsburg Asso., McKeesport, ch., | 1687.45 
ar Rev S. M. O., agent, 5.00 
yoming Asso., Eaton, ch., per 8629.35 
Rev. 8S. M. O., agent, 8.00 Total from April 1 to Dec. 81,1855, $68,250.65 
Bellmont, Welch Bap. ch. 10; Ea- 
ton, Thomas Mitchel 2; Brain- . . 
trem, Mrs. H. Gregory 1. 50; Lois Donations in Goods. 
Baldwin 25 cts; Adelaide Bald- Hartford, Ct.,1 box wheat, dried 
i win 25 cts; 14.00 fruits, ke. y by Julia E. Lyman, 
—— 12869] for Rey. 8. M. Whiting, 5.00 


| 
“4 


